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EDITORIAL 


Quality in Teacher Education 


HE rapid expansion of secondary education in America within 
the past sixty years has carried with it an ever-increasing prob- 
lem in the securing of an adequate supply of teachers. During the 
same period of time, the function of the secondary school has 
shifted from that performed by a highly selective and classically 
oriented institution to that to be performed by an institution de- 
signed to provide for the educational needs of all of the children in 
the population. This shift has tended to change the nature of the 
preparation program needed by secondary school teachers. Much 
that has been written by members of the academic community about 
the problems of preparing teachers has indicated a lack of aware- 
ness of the tremendous changes in the nature of the secondary 
school. Some suggested revisions of the teacher education process 
have seemed to the students of education to ignore basic facts about 
the American public school system. The fact that some of the 
proposals which were made were supported by generous sums of 
money and have received rapid acceptance in some parts of the 
academic community has given rise to a debate over their validity. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation has supported programs dealing with the possibilities 
in the utilization of a fifth year in the education of secondary 
school teachers. In these proposals may be seen many of the issues 
of the great debate. This issue of the High School Journal attempts 
to gather in one place for public and scholarly consideration de- 
scriptions of the principal projects now under way. It is the hope 
of the editors that these descriptions will throw light on the con- 
tributions which these programs may be expected to make in the 
improvement of the teacher education curriculum. 

Critics of these proposals have made several important sugges- 
tions. They have pointed out that some of them do not seem to 
have adequate provision for scholarly appraisal of the success of 
the programs. They have pointed with some logic to the idea that 
the need was not for a fifth year tacked on to a four year under- 
graduate program but rather for a well-integrated program com- 
bining the professional content of the teacher education program 
with the other elements necessary for the general education of 
secondary school teachers. Critics have also raised the question as 
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to whether the vocational commitment of the student who comes to 
teaching after having pursued other curricula is to be trusted. 
Questions have been raised as to whether the people being trained in 
fifth year programs are likely to come from the academic disciplines 
such as mathematics and science where the shortage of teachers is 
most acute. They have raised a question as to whether Master’s 
degrees either in Education or in the Arts should appropriately 
be awarded to students when a considerable portion of their work 
parallels closely that usually considered undergraduate in content. 

The proponents of the fifth year programs have insisted that 
the approaches and changes suggested were experimental and would 
offer an opportunity to see what new elements might be provided 
by a new framework. They insist that some of those choosing 
teaching as a profession later in life have a carefully reasoned sense 
of mission. Occasionally, they suggest that somehow a bachelor’s 
degree from a liberal arts institution is more “liberal” than that 
achieved in a similar institution by a student actively pursuing 
teaching as a vocational objective. They express a desire to de- 
emphasize courses dealing with “methods of teaching.” They feel 
that in some way the programs will bring into the teacher educa- 
tion process more people from the liberal arts faculties of the 
universities. 

Whatever the final result, the process of debating the validity 
of specific proposals for adding a fifth year to the programs for pre- 
paring secondary school teachers should bring home both to the 
academic community and to the American public the need for more 
universal concern over the problems involved in getting an ade- 
quate supply of teachers for the American secondary school. Per- 
haps more important, the knotty problem of providing the best 
teachers which our system knows how to produce may be pushed 
toward solution. 











The ‘‘Breakthrough”’ in Teacher 
Education 


ALVIN C. Euricu 
Ford Foundation 
KR 

F ‘TEACHERS are the keystone of the school system, their ade- 

quacy must be judged in quality as well in numbers. This im- 
mediately leads to questions about their preparation. Since its 
inception in 1951, the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
has devoted over half of its total expenditures to exploration of 
aspects of this one problem. Because there was no single ideal 
answer to the improvement of teacher education, the Fund has 
supported many diversified approaches. At first almost the only 
consistent elements were the emphasis on an extended liberal 
education as an essential part of the preparation of all teachers, 
a reconsideration of professional education, and the promise of 
widespread application. 

In general the earlier projects explored ways to recruit more 
able persons of all ages for the teaching profession; to relate basic 
education more closely to professional education; to evolve new 
patterns of cooperation between the institutions which prepare 
teachers and the public school systems; to broaden the base of 
support for teacher education; to amend outmoded teacher certi- 
fication requirements; and finally, to evaluate programs of teacher 
education. 

At the same time the programs were concerned in varying de- 
grees (as are the present “breakthrough” programs) with prevalent 
criticisms of education for teachers. Then as now, these persist as: 


1. Relatively poor quality instruction in many institutions for 
future teachers; 

2. Neglect of academic subject matter in favor of courses on 
how to teach; 

3. Lack of attention to carefully guided practice teaching in 
actual school systems as a way of developing the art of 
teaching; 

4. Barriers to improved educational programs presented by 

rigid state teacher certification requirements; 
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5. Failure to provide for division of labor in the teaching 
force, in accordance with individual abilities and differ- 
ences; 

6. Proliferation and duplication in professional education 
courses. 


Together, these weaknesses have deterred many able liberal arts 
college graduates from entering teaching, who might otherwise 
have raised the caliber of the entire instructional force. 

The wide range of approaches supported by the Fund during 
its first six years is described in Paul Woodring’s New Directions 
in Teacher Education. Among these are (1) professional pro- 
grams for liberal arts graduates; and (2) programs for the Master 
of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.). 

Professional programs for liberal arts graduates have attempted 
to recruit into teaching two groups not ordinarily attracted in re- 
cent years, the undergraduates or new B.A.’s of the four-year 
liberal arts colleges; and older, more mature liberal arts college 
graduates without training or experience in teaching. Many of 
these programs arose to counteract prevailing patterns which had 
combined in one four-year program liberal, specialized, and pro- 
fessional education, in the belief that such disparate aims could 
not thereby be successfully attained. 

In general the experimental programs for four-year liberal arts 
graduates provided a fifth-year of professional work which con- 
centrated professional courses, seminars, and supervised class- 
room experience into a single year. It was believed that such a 
pattern could attract a larger number of able college graduates 
into teaching by raising the caliber of liberal education which is 
basic to the teaching profession and by concentrating all profes- 
sional training into one year. 

Another group of programs was intended to attract a relatively 
little utilized source of high-caliber teachers—mature college gradu- 
ates who would not ordinarily be interested in standard pro- 
fessional training. These programs were designed to appeal to 
the graduates without teaching experience by providing intellectu- 
ally challenging work which integrated closely professional class- 
room experience with education seminars. By means of coopera- 
tive arrangements between the college or university and nearby 
school systems, these programs offered professional courses in the 
summer, in addition to professional seminars during the year’s 
internship. Stipends were paid by the school districts, with vary- 
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ing arrangements for close supervision. An outstanding feature of 
these programs has been the superior quality of the teachers pro- 
duced. In general, they are more highly motivated and more care- 
fully selected than the average graduates of conventional programs, 
and the attrition rate between the first and third years of teaching 
was markedly lower than for teachers graduating from regular 
programs. 

In contrast to the programs previously described, which tend 
to force the prospective teacher to choose between the academic 
M.A. in a subject matter field and the Master of Education degree, 
the Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) programs were designed 
to offer teacher education as a single five-year unit carried out in 
both undergraduate and graduate years. The programs, however 
they may differ in details, have in common an emphasis on the 
strong subject matter concentration necessary to secondary school 
teachers, which is begun in the undergraduate years and extended 
into the fifth year. At the same time they include careful profes- 
sional preparation, some of which is also begun in undergraduate 
years. Various forms of paid internships are also an integral part of 
these programs. Jointly planned by the members of the liberal arts 
and education faculties, they reduce the usual conflicts between the 
two groups which so often have been detrimental to our prospective 
teachers. 

In comparison with the academic M.A. program, the M.A.T. 
offers both subject matter concentration closely related to the needs 
of the prospective high school teachers and important professional 
courses. As compared to the Master of Education degree, the 
M.A.T. offers more graduate level academic course work and also 
requires greater undergraduate emphasis on the liberal arts. Both 
admission and academic standards are maintained at a high level. 

From these programs, as well as many others supported by the 
Fund, the Ford Foundation, by other foundations, and by institu- 
tions themselves, we have learned a great deal. Inevitably they 
have been of varying degrees of success, strengths, and weaknesses. 
Yet, taken together, insofar as they embody new practices visibly 
put into action, they have not only provided a large number of 
superior teachers but, perhaps equally important, have stimulated 
discussion, more rigorous testing of ideas, and have focused more 
sharply scattered trends previously apparent in teacher education. 

Based on the results of these demonstrations and discussions 
with representatives of many institutions, the situation seemed 
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favorable for the establishment of a national program of teacher 
education at a new and improved level. This has been the back- 
ground for the “breakthrough” grants made by the Ford Founda- 
tion in 1959, amounting to $15,478,210 to nineteen institutions thus 
far, to enable them to reorganize and improve their programs of 
teacher education. Although differing in details and in individual 
aspects, these programs resemble each other in their fourfold 
emphasis: 


1. Greater emphasis on general and liberal education for all 
teachers. 

2. The recognition of teacher education as a joint responsi- 
bility of the school systems and the institutions which edu- 
cate teachers, comparable in many ways to the relationships 
between teaching hospitals and medical schools. 


3. The development and application of new techniques in 
teaching as well as in the education of teachers, including 
internships, teaching teams, teaching aides, and the utiliza- 
tion of modern modes of communication such as television, 
films, and tapes. 


4. The improvement of long-range financing of teacher educa- 


tion, including the payment of teacher-trainees by school 
systems prior to certification. 


The conference held in Aspen last fall brought together repre- 
sentatives from institutions receiving grants, as well as from insti- 
tutions with plans for similar programs in the immediate future. 
It was hoped that such a meeting, by providing the opportunity 
to pool experiences in background programs and the thinking 
that led to formulation of the “breakthrough” grants, would clarify 
important questions about improving the education of teachers. 
Each institution presented a description of its program and a 
general discussion ensued on the nature and content of the educa- 
tion of teachers. The following statements by the individual 
institutions describe pioneering ventures in teacher education de- 
signed to improve the quality of teachers and, in turn, the quality 
of education offered in our schools. 


1 These are: Barnard College, $70,000; Bucknell University, $105,000; Brown Uni- 
versity, $1,047,000; Central Michigan College, $750,000; University of Chicago, 
$2,400,000; Claremont Graduate School, $425,000; Cornell University, $808,550; Duke, 
University, $294,210; George Peabody College for Teachers, $600,000; Harvard Uni- 
versity, $2,800,000; Johns Hopkins University, $841,650; Michigan State University, 
$585,000; New York University, $825,000; University of North Carolina, $326,500; 
University of Southern California, $660,000; Stanford University, $900,000; Vander- 
= University, $615,300; Wayne State University, $800,000 University of Wisconsin, 
625,000. 











The Barnard Experiment in Teacher 
Education 


HELEN PHELPs BAILEY 
Dean of Studies, Barnard College 
KX 

OR WELL over half a century the profession of teaching has 

enlisted young women holding the A. B. degree from Barnard 
College. As early as 1905, this Columbia University college for 
undergraduate women officially acknowledged the importance of 
professional training for prospective teachers when it approved 
its first “professional option” plan enabling students to transfer, 
at the end of the junior year, to Teacher’s College (which, at that 
time, awarded the B. S. degree) and to receive, after a year’s pro- 
fessional training, both a teacher’s diploma and the Barnard A. B.1 

Today the College boasts an experimental Education Program 
of its own. The experiment reflects a particular concern of 
Barnard’s president, Millicent Carey McIntosh, formerly head- 
mistress of the Brearley School, for good schools staffed by first-rate 
teachers; and it embodies the conviction of those who make college 
policy that a substantial liberal arts course is the best preparation 
to that end. 

The purpose of the program is to recruit top-quality under- 
graduates for teaching in the schools and to give them a practical 
start in teaching as a career, with a minimum of theoretical 
pedagogy and a maximum of substantial subject-matter. Its claim 
to uniqueness among teacher education programs consists in its 
incorporation as a frankly pre-professional program within the 
framework of a conservative liberal arts curriculum which has no 
provision for a major, or even a minor, in Education; which, with 
rare exceptions, allows for only intermittent practice teaching; and 
which, nonetheless, enables young women to start secondary school 
teaching, in public as well as private schools, in the fall following 
their graduation from college. 

The Barnard program was set up in 1952, under the patronage 
of the New York Fund for Children, to help relieve the shortage 
of qualified teachers in the elementary schools. Twelve students— 
for the most part psychology majors—were admitted that first year 
to a course of supervised practice teaching at the elementary level 


in a single independent school. Enrollment for the academic year 
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1959-60 is thirty-four, of whom seventeen, representing twelve dif- 
ferent major fields, are practice teaching in seven selected second- 
ary schools, both public and private. 

The secondary school program was made possible in 1956 by a 
grant of $67,000 from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
In the spring of 1958, the two programs were co-ordinated to form 
a single program consisting of two groups, both having the same 
prerequisite in elementary psychology, the same minimum require- 
ment for practice teaching, and the same obligation to register for 
the Colloquium on Educational Trends and Problems. This amal- 
gamation was based on the belief that prospective teachers should 
be encouraged to view the process of education as a continuum, only 
arbitrarily broken into separate parts in order to satisfy the exigen- 
cies of efficient administration. In March, 1959, the Ford Founda- 
tion gave Barnard $70,000 to continue the program another three 
years. At the end of that time, and on the basis of a thorough 
review and evaluation, the Faculty will be asked to decide whether 
or not the program is to be continued as a permanent part of the 
curriculum. 

Aimed at “the happy few” who, in the spring of the junior year, 
already show more than average promise of success as career teachers, 
and whose academic standing is secure enough to warrant the addi- 
tion of a time-consuming practice-teaching schedule to the normal 
major requirements of the senior year, the practical part of the pro- 
gram is limited to thirty-six students, or approximately ten per cent 
of the senior class. This year, nearly twice that number are re- 
questing admission. 

Admission is by application from the student early in the junior 
year. Applicants are screened by an inter-departmental committee 
headed by the Director of the program, Miss Josephine Mayer, and 
including, among other members of the Faculty, the Adviser to the 
Junior Class and the College Physician. Selection is based on the 
following criteria: personal qualifications for teaching and serious- 
ness of purpose, high general academic standing (at least a B aver- 
age), proven ability in the major and related fields, and sound 
physical and mental health. Evidence of these qualifications is 
sought in the student’s academic record, in an interview with the 
program Director, and in recommendations from the major adviser, 
the class adviser and other faculty members who know the student 
well, and from the medical office. The prospective applicant is 
urged to confer with the Director of the program early in her college 
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career about her plans so as to be able to include the program in the 
senior year if she proves eligible. She is advised to complete all 
college requirements (except the major) by the end of the junior 
year and to broaden her major as much as possible with the advice 
and consent of her major adviser. 

The program required of seniors who have passed the screening 
for admission consists of two courses in Education: 1. the Introduc- 
tion to the Theory and Practice of Teaching in the Secondary (or 
Elementary) Schools (8 points for the year) ; and 2. the Colloquium 
on Educational Trends and Problems (4 points for the year). 
Speech tests are administered in cooperation with the Department 
of English to all successful applicants, and those whose speech is 
rated less than “acceptable” are asked to take special speech train- 
ing, with or without degree credit. 

The first of the above required courses includes the following: 
a) an orientation period before college classes begin, consisting of 
four full days of observation in the schools preceded by a pre- 
liminary conference with the Director and followed by an evaluation 
conference; b) a minimum of two full mornings a week of practice 
teaching in appropriate grades or subjects under supervision of a 
master teacher, starting with the first day of college classes and con- 
tinuing throughout the year; c) regular group meetings (two hours 
a week) and frequent individual conferences with the Director, 
dealing with specific problems that arise out of the work with stu- 
dents and teachers in the schools. Thus the direction is from prac- 
tice to theory, from observation and participation to the study of 
principles, methods and materials for effective teaching. 

A student taking the program is, of course, bound to fulfill all 
the regular requirements in her major subject. These most often 
include a senior seminar and either a major examination or a senior 
thesis, sometimes both. Yet each year, there are a few who, as a 
result of careful early planning, manage to have as many as five 
full mornings a week available during the fall term for practice 
teaching. The student receives no additional points or credit for 
extra practice hours beyond the stated minimum. She readily 
recognizes the advantage to her (as well as the greater convenience 
to the cooperating teacher!) of continuous experience in the class- 
room. 

The Colloquium, required of students in both groups of the 
Education Program, is open as well to all seniors and alumnae who 
are interested in the field of contemporary education. It brings 
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these groups together for two hours each Thursday afternoon for 
the purpose of discussing educational ideas, trends and problems 
with speakers of recognized experience and authority in the field. 

The president of the College talks with the group once each 
year on “The Human Problems of Teaching.” Among the dis- 
tinguished speakers from outside the College have been: Dr. Jacob 
Greenberg (“Current Problems Facing New York City Schools”), 
Fred M. Hechinger (“Education and the Community”), Richard 
Heffner (“Educational Television Is Community Television”) , 
Gilbert Highet (“The Character of the Teacher”), William H. 
Kilpatrick (“What Is a Philosophy of Education?”’), J. F. Mac- 
andrew (‘Television and the Teacher’), B. F. Skinner (“Teaching 
Machines”), Mortimer Smith (“Basic Education’’) , Paul Woodring 
(“The Next Steps in American Education”). Last year, in a series 
of meetings dealing with the theme of comparative education, Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts, members of the Barnard Faculty and four 
representatives of foreign governments presented and debated their 
views on “Education in the USSR (An American View and A Soviet 
View) ,” “The Conflict in French Education,” “Changes in British 
Secondary Education,” “Secondary Education in Italy” and “Ger- 
man Education.” ‘To sum up the series, a panel of foreign students 
from England, France and the USSR took a look at “What’s Good 
in American Education.” 

From time to time, discussions in the Colloquium deal with 
subjects of immediate, practical concern to the students in the pro- 
gram (e.g. “Teacher Preparation,” “The First Year of Teaching”) . 
On the whole, however, under the supervision of the chairman, 
Professor Joseph G. Brennan of the Department of Philosophy, the 
organization of the Colloquium is such that strictly professional 
aspects of education are not stressed. By emphasizing ideas in edu- 
cation, the course preserves its character as an integral part of a 
liberal arts curriculum. 

The Barnard program, made up of the Colloquium, the Intro- 
duction to Teaching and three points of introductory psychology 
taken before the senior year, has been accredited by the State and 
the City of New York and provides fifteen points toward certifica- 
tion. Supplemented by a three-point course in special methods 
which the student normally takes during the summer following 
graduation, the program leads to a state provisional license. This 
enables graduates to start teaching at once in the secondary schools 
of New York and many other states. 
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Of the twenty-one students who made up the secondary group 
last year, fifteen had secured teaching positions in their own sub- 
jects before the end of June. Four went into the A.M.T. program 
at Harvard with plans to start teaching after this year of graduate 
study. Some of the program students go on to the M.A. in botany, 
French, English, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, zoology 
or whatever their subject-matter field may be, completing the credits 
necessary for full teacher certification along the way. 

The members of the program are not, of course, the only Bar- 
nard students who plan to teach in the secondary schools. Others 
go about meeting certification requirements in more conventional 
ways. One of the “fringe benefits” of the program, however, is the 
conspicuously increasing number of undergraduates and alumnae 
who are not and do not intend to be members of the program, who 
seek out the Director to discuss plans and obtain advice about 
graduate preparation for teaching. 

Barnard is proud of the fact that the education program attracts 
to teaching some of its ablest undergraduates. Five of the thirty- 
four seniors who made up the secondary group during the past two 
years received either departmental (subject-matter) honors or gen- 
eral honors at graduation; a sixth, the president of the Under- 
graduate Association, was awarded a college prize by her fellow 
students who proclaimed her the one who had made the greatest 
contribution to Barnard during her college course. 

Fortunate in its student members, the program has been fortu- 
nate, too, in its cooperating schools and teachers. Difficulties of 
transportation added to the built-in problem of irregular practice 
schedules make all the more important the excellent working rela- 
tionship, the understanding and the confidence that exist between 
the schools and the college. 

Nichols Junior High School and Davis High School in Mount 
Vernon, James Monroe High School in the Bronx and the Fieldston 
and Dalton Schools are the chief practice schools for the secondary 
group. In addition, girls have been placed for individual reasons 
in the New Lincoln School, Bayside High School, South Side High 
School in Rockville Centre, and Bay Ridge High School, Midwood 
High School and Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn. By 
special permission of the Board of Education on request from the 
principal of the school, Barnard has been able to place some of its 
best program students in one of the very good city high schools. 
This is exceptional because the Board of Education, for under- 
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standable reasons, does not look with favor on intermittent practice 
teaching. In this instance, however, the principal was able to con- 
vince his department chairmen and his teachers, as well as the 
Board of Education, that association with the Barnard program is 
worth the inconvenience that irregular practice days entail. 

Thus far in its relatively short history, the Barnard experiment 
has been remarkably successful. The Faculty, many of whom viewed 
darkly what seemed to them at first an unsuitable encroachment 
of the vocational on the liberal arts, look more kindly on the pro- 
gram today, recommend it to their able students and even take part, 
themselves, in conferences with the practice students or in meetings 
of the Colloquium. The Introduction to Teaching program will 
probably continue to be small and selective. Confidence in its via- 
bility has less to do with active “recruitment” than with promise of 
steady development resulting from increased interest among under- 
graduates in teaching as a career and from the actual accomplish- 
ments of the program, itself. 


1Cf. Marian Churchill White, A History of Barnard College (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1954) p. 56. 











The Southern California High School 
Specialist-Teacher Program—A New 
Two-Year Graduate Preparation 


I. R. MELBO AND LEONARD CALVERT 


Dean of the School of Education — Associate Professor of Education 
University of Southern California 


nm 

ANTED: three thousand additional teachers annually within 

a single public school district. AVAILABLE: a university 

staff, experienced for thirty seasons in fifth-year programs, in quest 
of even higher standards. 

Such, in brief, is the quantitative and qualitative setting for 
launching in September of a vigorous, new graduate program de- 
signed to require two years of cooperative public school experi- 
ence and university preparation beyond a solid academic prepara- 
tion and a bachelor’s degree as minimal preparation for high school 
teaching. 

The project tests the type of hypothesis John Keynes would ad- 
vance—that you can attract a higher caliber of candidate in time of 
great demand and short supply, not by lowering present standards 
or simply maintaining the status quo, but by boldly raising stand- 
ards. It involves the Los Angeles City Schools, the University of 
Southern California’s academic departments, its School of Educa- 
tion, and the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The new 
project bears the title of the Southern California High School 
Specialist-Teacher Program to differentiate it from the standard 
fifth-year program for California and from the University’s “ac- 
celerated program” for mature persons. The latter was a major 
break-through and now continues in its fifth year of successful 
operation with a record of more than 400 teachers added to the 
force. 

The new Program aims at producing high school teachers who 
are genuine specialists in their subject fields and who have some 
new and important kinds of teaching competencies. Its designers 
believe that these persons may become the nucleus of a new kind 
of intra-school instructional leadership, and that this may even be 
recognized by a differential classification of employment and pay- 
ment which might be over and beyond that of teachers with lesser 
qualifications. 
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The Los Angeles City Schools, which have agreed to full par- 
ticipation in the Program, see advantages to be: 


e an increase in the supply of new high school teachers by at- 
tracting outstanding college students who would not enter 
the teaching profession except through a rigorous program, 

@ assistance in strengthening the subject-field preparation for 
its new secondary teachers, 

e rapid assimilation and orientation of new teachers because a 
variety of experiences are provided by internship prior to 
full-time teaching, and 

e development of a corps of teachers with strong preparation 
in academic fields who will be an added source of future 
education leadership for the district. 


The Los Angeles City Schools assure full-time employment upon 
successful completion of the Program and therefore share in the 
screening of candidates and in evaluating as well as supervising 
their performance during two successive years of part-time employ- 
ment within the Program. In general, the cooperative internship 
is a function of the city schools. Though preferences are being 
given currently to those candidates prepared in shortage fields, in- 
cluding mathematics, physical sciences, certain modern languages, 
English, and social studies, opportunities in this fast-growing school 
system are by no means limited to specific subject areas. 

The Program combines subject-matter breadth and depth with 
an expanding sequence of professional on-the-job responsibilities 
and provides a new professional course sequence and content. 
Academic course work engaged in by candidates is arranged and 
approved by the major departments and may vary considerably. 
The professional preparation course experiences, specially designed 
for those in the Program will include, among many innovations: 

e direct experience in working as and with teacher assistants 

at a level beyond that of clerical service, 

e direct experience with television teaching, both as the teacher 

in front of the camera and as the teacher who uses the pro- 
gram, 


e direct experience with variable class sizes, ranging from the 
small group of less than ten for some purposes to the large 
class of 100 to 300 for many other purposes, 

e direct experience with new teaching materials and media of 
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all appropriate types including self-teaching automatic de- 
vices, and 

e a new kind of training and direct experience in the evaluation 
of pupil learning and teaching outcomes, and in the funda- 
mentals of individual pupil guidance, including the effective 
appraisal of pupil abilities. 


Recruitment efforts are intended to reach college graduates 
who have had no previous training or experience in school teach- 
ing at any grade level and who may not have entered the profes- 
sion either because they thought it was too late to do so or because 
they disliked the prospects of another year of academic collegiate 
work before experiencing actual contact with the high school class- 
room situation. If they are (1) willing to develop a subject-matter 
specialty at the master’s level, (2) convinced that teaching will af- 
ford them the real satisfactions many have found missing from non- 
teaching work they are doing, and (3) able to plan a subsidized 
two-year period of training, Program officials are interested in them. 
They may be accepted after screening if they (1) qualify as gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges with above-average scholarship in majors 
which have counterparts in high school curricula, (2) are accepted 
into full graduate standing, (3) are judged employable by the Los 
Angeles Schools, and (4) show evidence of intellectual ability and 
professional promise. 

If accepted into the Program, an appointee will participate in 
an orderly progression of experiences as follows: 


1.In the first semester, the appointee completes 12 units of 
university course work primarily in his subject major and is 
reimbursed for three hours daily of observation and partici- 
pation as a teacher assistant in local high schools. 

2.In the second semester, the appointee completes another 12 
units of graduate work, mostly in his subject field. He also 
observes and participates as a high school teacher assistant 
for two hours daily. Also, as a student teacher, he teaches a 
class of his own for one hour daily. This internship experi- 
ence is compensated. 

3.In Summer Session of 10 weeks maximum, the appointee’s 
tuition is subsidized while he pursues professional and aca- 
demic studies approved by the director of the Program. 

4.In the third semester, the participant will be assigned as a 

paid, half-time, provisionally credentialed, and supervised 
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teacher. He participates also in university course work point- 
ing to a California general secondary teaching credential in 
classes especially designed for Program participants exclusively. 

5.In the fourth semester, the participant will be assigned as a 
full-time high school teacher, under supervision of both the 
university and the school system, at full pay. In the evenings 
and/or Saturday mornings he will complete the remaining 
units required for the teaching credential. Special profes- 
sional classes designed to develop the very latest in teaching 
competencies will be provided. 

6. A Specialist-Teacher Certificate will be granted upon success- 
ful completion of the Program. 

7. Upon successful completion, the candidate enters employ- 
ment as a full-time teacher in a Los Angeles high school, as 
a specialist in his field of subject-matter preparation and at 
a higher rating-in pay than is granted most beginning teachers. 


The two-year cooperative Specialist-Teacher Program will re- 
quire approximately 28 to 30 graduate units in subject matter. 
The graduate of this Program, who previously had an undergradu- 
ate academic major of 24 to 30 units, will thereby have as a “‘Spe- 
cialist-Teacher” a subject preparation of approximately 60 units 
in his field. Ninety per cent of the graduate’s six-year program will 
be in content areas. The balance will be in carefully coordinated, 
closely related, practical, professional course work involving a pro- 
gression of internship experience. 
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HE Stanford University motto “Die Luft Der Freiheit Weht” 
is symbolic of the disposition of its faculty to push beyond 
typical programs to attain higher standards in education. 

In this spirit the University is directing its attention to what it 
might contribute toward the strengthening of secondary education 
at a time when it is faced with such severe pressures. One develop- 
ment is a five-year experimental program for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers which is here described. 

The scope and organization of work in professional education 
continue as baffling, complex problems that show no sign of easy 
solution. While the difficulties are clear, seldom are the methods 
for their resolution. Nevertheless, we hope to discover and to test 
some promising new solutions in this new experimental program. 
A major guideline being used in our planning is the assumption by 
Abraham Flexner in his report on medical education in 1910 where 
he stated that for any professional field the program of professional 
education should consist of real experiences in the foundation 
sciences. 

A new design for teacher education, built around an internship, 
has been established. This program presented by the School of 
Education in co-operation with the School of Humanities and 
Science and selected high schools and junior colleges does not re- 
place the regular program for preparing secondary school teachers, 
but operates parallel to it. Each June for five years a new 15- 
month post bachelor’s degree training program will begin. 

Features of the new experimental program and the regular 
teacher education program are summarized in Table 1. 
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For THE PREPARATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Program I—sTANDARD 
Existing Program 
Candidates in the existing program must 
complete an A.B. degree with a major and 


a minor in commonly taught in 
high school. 


subjects 


Program II—EXPERIMENTAL 
Proposed New Program 
Entry into this program will be based 
upon the completion of an A. B. degree 
with major in subject commonly taught 


in high school; with little or no work in 
professional edueation. 





Qr. Units 
. Educ. 1—Intro. to Educ. 3 
Usually taken by students in 
(Optional) Jr. or Sr. yr. 
2. Educ. 246—Am. Sec. Sch. 3 
Sr. or Grad. yr.—no prereq. 


3. Speech 115—Speech for Class- 3 
room Teachers—no prereq. 

May be taken in Jr., Sr., or 
Grad. yr. 

4. Educ. 110—Soc. Foundations 5 
of Educ. 

May be taken in Jr., Sr., 
or Grad. yr.—no prereq. 

5. Educ. 115—Psychological 5 
Found. of Educ. Prereq. 
Psych. 1—Intro. May be taken 
Jr., Sr., or Grad. yr. 

6. Educ. 118—Health Founda- 3 
tions.. Taken in Jr., Sr., or 
Grad. yr.—no prereq. 

7. Intro. Methods Course in Subj. 4 
of Teaching Major 
Adv. Methods Course in Subj. 2 
of Teaching Major 
Intro. Methods Course in Subj. 4 
of Teaching Minor 
(These three have no pre-req. 
and are taken in Sr. or Grad. 
yr.) 

8. Educ. 247a—Observation. 3 
Taken in spring of Sr. yr. or 
Grad. yr. Pre-req. Ed. 110, 
115, 118 and 246 

9. Educ. 247b, c, d—Student 9 


Teaching in major and minor 
subj. 2 class periods of teach- 
ing plus 2 periods of obser- 
vation and participation in 
other school activities for 1 
qtr. (12 weeks) 


10. Educ. 24la—Audio-Visual Lab. 


_ 


2. General 


First SUMMER Approx. No. 
oa ; _Qr. Units 
1. Two Courses in the Subject 8 
of the Teaching Major 
Professional Seminar 4 
in Secondary Education 
5. Professional Seminar Devoted 2 
to Special Problems in the 
Teaching Major 


4. Related Practicum and Field 2 
Work 


REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 


1. Continuing Professional 9 
Seminars 
2. Internship 9 
SECOND SUMMER 
1. Two Courses in the Subject 8 
of the Teaching Major 
2. Continuing Professional 6 


Seminars 

$. Related Practicum and Field 2 
Work 
Total Required in Education 34 
Total Required Beyond abi 
Undergraduate Major in 
Subject Field 16 


TOTAL 50 
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Taken concurrently with or 
subsequent to methods and 
student teaching 

Total Required in Education 42 





. Courses in field of teaching i) 


major or minor 





TOTAL 


ow 




































no 





Note three major differences between the two programs: 
l. 


The new program devotes a greater amount of time to study of the 
candidate’s teaching subject and less to theoretical course work 
in education. The number of quarter units in professional edu- 
cation required in the existing program is 42, in the experimental 
one 34, of which 9 units will be credit for the internship and 8 
for field work and related practicum. 


. In the new program the trainee has continuous realistic experi- 


ence with pupils in a regular high school setting throughout his 
training period, either as an assistant, observer, or teacher in com- 
parison with observation and student teaching at the end of the 
existing program. 


. The professional education part of the new program is made up 


of one continuing professional seminar and related practicum 
and field work. The professional seminars constitute a unified 
whole with continuity and cumulative experiences built around 
case studies of teaching which focus upon the different tasks a 
teacher is required to perform in his professional role and the 
different problems a teacher faces in his daily work. In contrast, 
the existing program consists of a series of separate courses, each 
organized around different blocks of professional subject matter 
and taken in various sequences so that an overlap and repetition 
of concepts from a slightly different point of view tends to occur. 


The rationale for the emphases in the first summer, in the regu- 


lar year, and in the second summer follows— 


THE First SUMMER. 


The prime task is to inspire the trainees to a fresh, discerning, 


vigorous approach to the field of knowledge they are to teach. We 
do not begin from scratch in this, but have four undergraduate 
years of academic preparation upon which to build. In the second 
place, the program during the first summer is designed to plunge 
the trainee as quickly, fully, and safely as possible into the teaching 
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role. As he grows into this role, the process is analyzed so that he 
is not left blindly to grasp at expedient passing straws in an effort 
to keep afloat. To this end he engages in seminars and observes 
and assists master teachers in summer high school classes. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


Beginning in the fall, the trainee shifts his role further from that 
of the student to that of teacher. He teaches several classes in a 
regular high school as a beginner—with, however, close supervision. 
His role as a learner continues. Note that during the school year 
the intern does not carry a full teaching load. The internship is 
a training period which requires that the intern have time to think 
through what he is trying to do and to plan his lessons and their 
evaluation with care. While the trainees are serving as interns in 
the school districts during the regular school year, they attend 
weekly seminars at the University and in local co-operating schools 
for each of the three quarters, fall, winter, and spring. These 
seminars are taught by University specialists and supervising teachers 
and are specifically designed to relate educational theory and prac- 
tice more closely. 

An essential feature of the program is a reduction in the in- 
structional load of the supervising teachers and the granting of addi- 
tional compensation so that they may give adequate time to the 
supervision of interns and participate in the training seminars at 
the University. Thus the experienced master teachers who are 
daily working most closely with the interns in the schools also help 
with the professional instruction in the University. The released 
time of the supervising teacher is paid for by having the intern 
teach an additional period for which he is not paid. In this way 
provision for adequate supervision will be possible on a continuing 
basis after the experimental period ends and foundation support is 
no longer available. 

Every other week interns whose major teaching subjects are 
similar meet with a team of instructors consisting of an academic 
specialist in a subject matter field, an educationist who is a specialist 
in the teaching of that subject, and one or more supervising teachers. 
Reconciliation of any apparent disparity between theory and prac- 
tice is attempted. 

On the alternate week, all of the interns meet as a group with 
a team of instructors consisting of specialists in secondary educa- 
tion, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and psychiatry. The 
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seminar is organized around inter-disciplinary discussion and in- 
terpretation of specific case studies of classrooms. During this first 
year the seminar has used tape recordings and sound motion pic- 
tures of the interns’ classes. 

In the selection and arrangement of content for the professional 
seminars, what a competent teacher must be able to do is serving as 
a criterion for the selection of content. A statement of teacher 
competence has been formulated which will be constantly revised 
and refined as the experiment provides the basis for new insights 
into the necessary competencies to be developed in the course of 
teacher education. We are resolved that the seminars in the experi- 
mental program shall be not merely a rearrangement of bits and 
pieces of already existing courses. The content of each seminar will 
be solid, well-organized, coherent, and relevant to the teaching 
abilities that are being developed. 


THE SECOND SUMMER. 

During the second summer the trainee returns more to the 
student role, both in relation to the subject matter and in relation 
to his professional knowledge. 

The subject matter portion of the second summer continues as 
in the previous one, and illustrates that continual search, adventure, 
and increase of competence in one’s own subject as a never-ending 
obligation and source of satisfaction to any teacher. 

The professional part of the trainee’s work in this second sum- 
mer shifts to a broader and more speculative base, with emphasis 
upon placing what he is doing and what is happening in educa- 
tion generally in an historical, philosophical, and comparative 
world perspective. 

A major strength of this new design is the fact that at all points 
in the training program a coherent background of experience and 
knowledge may be assumed for all trainees. Furthermore, at all 
times during the fifteen months period the intern is working with 
specialists in his academic field, taking professional work, and having 
direct experience with pupils in schools. 

The experimental intern program has begun with a limited 
number of trainees in selected fields which will gradually increase 
over the first three years of the project until the numbers become 
approximately equal to those in the regular program. 

The experimental program will be carried on for five years, with 
modifications continuously incorporated as evaluation and experi- 
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ence warrant. Decisions will be made at the conclusion of the 
experimental periods as to the number to be prepared in the future 
and the design of a continuing program of this nature to be offered 
regularly at Stanford. 

Several selected secondary schools and a group of talented, ex- 
perienced high school teachers in various subject fields are collab- 
orating with the University in this experimental program of teacher 
education. The purpose of this is to bring a group of superior 
practitioners into responsible, regular partnership with the Univer- 
sity in its program of teacher education. This is in recognition of 
the necessity for the University to work closely with school districts 
and for the public schools to assume a substantial responsibility in 
the preparation of new teachers. University staff time is available 
so that in each subject field, the supervising high school teachers 
are able to work with the appropriate team of specialists from the 
school of Education and the departments of the School of Humani- 
ties and Sciences. These talented high school teachers are of such 
calibre and training as to warrant their acceptance as colleagues 
of the regular University staff and to merit privileges and recogni- 
tion in the same manner as consulting and clinical part-time staff in 
other professional schools of the University, such as engineering, 
business, law, and medicine. 

This program is not an expedient to meet the shortage of 
teachers by short-circuiting a solid program of teacher education. 
It is an attempt to overcome some of the weaknesses of current 
programs in teacher education, and to help to achieve a break- 
through to new levels of professional standards in the preparation 
of teachers. The path is not an easy one. Mistakes have been 
made, and will no doubt continue. However, we are encouraged as 
the winds of freedom continue to blow, and as the total University 
directs its attention to the problems of teacher education. 
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Spenser preparing for a career in education are familiar with 

the antagonism that often exists among those college or univer- 
sity faculty members labeled “academicians” and “educationists.” 
These people seem to perform the same function—both teach—yet, 
the academician and the professional educator often display a mu- 
tual distrust and disrespect. Each seems determined to cancel out 
any influence of the other. 

That such -ntipathy need not exist has been shown on the cam- 
pus at Michigan State University. Here it has been demonstrated 
that not only can the “academician”-“educationist” bickering be 
minimized, but that cooperation can result in a much stronger 
teacher preparation program. 

Michigan State has had teacher preparation programs of one 
kind or another since 1905. In the usual pattern, the training pro- 
gram for each secondary school teacher was handled by at least two 
separate colleges. The training in the student’s teaching fields was 
provided by the college housing the relevant academic department 
or division, and the professional education courses were the responsi- 
bility of the College of Education. In operation, training for the 
teaching field and professional training were separate and distinct. 

Five years ago, a unique committee was created at MSU charged 
with integrating the program for the preparation of secondary 
teachers. Called the All-University Committee on Secondary School 
Teaching, its accomplishments during its relatively short period of 
existence warrant an examination of its structure, procedures, and 
goals. 

It should be noted that the All-University Committee was not 
imposed on the College of Education, but rather was brought about 
through the efforts of that college. The purpose was neither that 
of spreading the work-load nor that of evading its responsibility in 
the training of teachers. This action was merely another component 
of the over-all program of the college to pool disciplines and thus 
bring a unity of knowledge and outlook to the prospective secondary 
teacher. 
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All-University Committee members were appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the University. The members were selected from each of 
the separate colleges offering courses directly related to secondary 
school teaching fields; i.e., Agriculture, Business and Public Service, 
Communication Arts, Home Economics, and Science and Arts. In 
addition to these representatives, committee members were selected 
from the University administration, the Basic College, Placement 
Bureau, and the College of Education. 

Each committee member was accorded one vote on all committee 
matters, and the representative from the College of Education had 
no more voice, nor voting power, than any other member. The ap- 
pointment of the committee was tantamount to the creation of an 
all-university secondary teaching program steering committee; and 
it has functioned as a policy making and policy review board since 
1955. 

During the early months of its existence the committee spent 
much time learning. Each week school superintendents, principals, 
teachers, alumni, and University faculty members were interviewed. 
Visits were made to many schools in Michigan and discussions held 
with anyone willing to share an idea. 

As the group became more confident that it understood the 
problems of teacher preparation, heads of departments offering 
courses in the subject-matter areas were invited to meet with the 
committee and review their possible contributions to teacher prepa- 
ration. From these discussions extensive curriculum revisions re- 
sulted as departments tried to improve their offerings in light of the 
needs of prospective teachers. This marked the first time in years 
that such revisions were made in many departments. And the im- 
portant thing was that these revisions were not being undertaken 
at the invitation of the College of Education, but at the request of a 
university group composed almost entirely of colleagues from the so- 
called “‘academic’”’ fields. 

Another of the early changes initiated by the committee resulted 
in the development of a twelve-week internship experience for pro- 
spective teachers. Student-teaching residence centers were estab- 
lished in various cities around the state, and students left the cam- 
pus for one full term while they lived and learned the life of a 
teacher. 


Other accomplishments of the committee have included im- 
proved student advisement procedures with guidance responsibilities 
now being assumed by both academic instructors and professional 
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educators; jointly planned teaching methods courses; and, a new 
junior high school teacher preparation program which places em- 
phasis on this long-neglected level of instruction. 

Probably of greater importance than any of these specific changes, 
however, has been the creation of a campus atmosphere which, while 
less tangible, is nevertheless keenly felt. 

Cooperation, mutual regard and respect, tolerance, understand- 
ing—all have become basic in the everyday interaction of the uni- 
versity faculty. 

As the result of this positive atmosphere, other related develop- 
ments have taken place. While Sputnik I was still on the Russian 
drawing boards, the College of Science and Arts and the College of 
Education jointly instituted a Science and Mathematics Teaching 
Center. This center is dedicated to the encouragement of better 
teaching of mathematics and science in the high schools. Work- 
shops and institutes for the in-service teacher, consultative help for 
curriculum problems, and the general promotion of interest in the 
sciences have been among its activities. 

The Mathematics and Science Center has involved the eflorts of 
mathematicians, chemists, biologists, physicists, and many others— 
all working with professional educators—to develop improved pro- 
grams of instruction in our high schools. It is worth emphasizing 
the fact that faculty members in mathematics and in the sciences 
have come to recognize the special needs of the secondary teacher 
and have planned programs accordingly. Cooperative programs 
usually stimulate such re-orientation by both the “academician” 
and the “educationist.” The emphasis is transferred from college 
and department requirements to the needs of the student. 

A similar, but much more ambitious, project developed coopera- 
tively by the College of Education and the College of Science and 
Arts is the Master of Arts in Teaching program. 

As in most other universities, high school teachers had experi- 
enced difficulty in attempting to take graduate work in their subject- 
matter fields. Existing graduate programs were geared to the needs 
of the professional chemist, mathematician, historian, and the like, 
rather than to the needs of the high school teacher. Prerequisites 
and the types of programs offered made further training in their 
teaching fields unattractive to most teachers. They had little choice, 
therefore, when returning for advanced study to choose anything 
but more work in professional education. This situation no longer 
exists at Michigan State. 
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The M.A.T. program is exceedingly flexible and is designed to 
provide master’s work tailor-made for the individual student. An 
advisor from the student’s teaching field and an advisor from the 
College of Education develop with the student the particular pro- 
gram that will help fill gaps that may exist in the student’s back- 
ground. The entire program is jointly administered and degrees 
are jointly granted by the two colleges involved. 





Such programs as these we have described require the breaking- 
down of many deeply engrained prejudices, procedures and struc- 
tures. To successfully launch such programs requires the prior 
existence of a will to cooperate. The value of the All-University 
Committee, quite apart from its specific recommendations, has been 
its fostering of such a will to work together. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the new climate that has been 
encouraged by the Committee is what has happened to enrollments 
in the secondary teaching programs. Since 1954 the total enroll- 
ment at MSU has increased from 16,234 to 20,930, a gain of some 
22 per cent. But in the same period the enrollment in secondary 
teaching programs has increased from 1,471 to 3,196, a gain of 117 
per cent! It is not intended that we can show cause and effect, but 
certainly contributing to this rather phenomenal rise has been the 
greater readiness of the “academician” to encourage students to 
enter teaching. 

The All-University Committee has brought more to the Michigan 
State campus than just positive cooperation between the academician 


and the educator. It has brought an increased interest by both 
groups in the problems of the other. Secondary education at Michi- 
gan State has truly become everyone’s concern. 
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ESPITE the pressures for change arising from outside of our 

educational system, it seems reasonable to assume that the ma- 
jority of the decisions affecting educational policies and programs 
will continue to be made by personnel within the existing educa- 
tional system. While a stubborn, unreasoning defense of the status 
quo is undesirable, a blind acceptance of any and all proposals for 
change, simply because it is change, creates hazards, too. It is 
apparent that educators, then, need assistance in their efforts to 
make the decisions which will enable their schools to respond ade- 
quately to the demands made upon them. 

The role which research and experimentation on the teaching- 
learning processes play in decisions with respect to educational 
policy appears to be a minor one in many of our schools. This can 
be attributed to a combination of factors, including a lack of infor- 
mation, inadequate funds for research, and insufficient training in 
research techniques. The Bucknell program, known as the Upper 
Susquehanna Valley Program of Cooperative Research, is concerned 
primarily with the problem of how to bridge the gap between the 
need for experimentation and the relative ignorance of the methods 
of experimentation. The central hypothesis which is under test in 
this program may be stated as follows: Exposing school administra- 
tors and teachers to, and giving them experience with, the total 
process of educational research (including identification of problem 
areas, formulating testable hypotheses, planning and developing ex- 
perimental tests of hypotheses, participating in experiments, and 
evaluating and interpreting the findings obtained) will stimulate 
interest and skill in research and experimentation as a means of 
problem solving, and will result in an informed, flexible leadership 
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which is capable of discovering intelligent answers to questions in- 
volving curricula, methods of teaching, and educational policy. 

This central hypothesis is being tested by: 1 Creating an organi- 
zation which will exist to provide a means of rapid, easy communica- 
tion between the faculty of Bucknell University and the personnel 
of the public schools in the Upper Susquehanna Valley in Pennsyl- 
vania. 2 Providing for teachers and administrators an in-service 
program of training in the principles of research and the applica- 
tions of research in improving the teaching-learning process. 3 Con- 
ducting several experiments designed to (a) permit the participa- 
tion in educational research of teachers and administrators and, 
(b) provide school personnel with a fund of information on desir- 
able changes in methods of teaching and learning, a fund which is 
derived, not from publications on research in schools remote from 
their daily experience, but information obtained from the class- 
rooms of their school and/or schools within their immediate geo- 
graphical area. We conceive of our program as a three-pronged at- 
tack on the gap existing between available knowledge on problem 
solving in education and current practices in problem solving. One 
of these prongs is represented by the set of experiments which are 
being conducted in the public schools. Another of the prongs is 
represented by the cooperative relationship between the public 
schools of the area and the faculty and administration of the Uni- 
versity. The third prong consists of an in-service program of train- 
ing in the principles of research and the local applications of the 
finding from research. 

Little needs to be said about the need for a cooperative relation- 
ship between a liberal arts college and the public school in its area. 
Clearly, the public schools will welcome access to all of the facilities 
of a college and its faculty, while the latter must learn to know and 
respond to the needs of public education. Perhaps a comment on 
the in-service program is necessary. From our experience in teach- 
ing courses designed to accomplish training in research and its ap- 
plication, it seems desirable, in fact, necessary to avoid the formal, 
pedantic approach of the course, the workshop, and the institute. 
If public school people are to develop a research orientation to 
solving problems, it seems likely that this will occur most efficiently 
through a type of on-the-job experience, through daily contact with 
colleagues in their school systems and from the University, col- 
leagues who are talking about desirable changes, planning for de- 
sirable changes, and bringing about desirable changes in the teach- 
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ing-learning process. To accomplish this objective members of the 
University staff, (a) visit all participating schools frequently, (b) 
create opportunities to discuss with school personnel methods of 
teaching and techniques of learning, (c) attend and participate in 
teachers meetings and institutes, (d) arrange for formal in-service 
programs on pertinent topics as need determines, (e) supply in- 
formation on promising demonstrations and research in other 
schools around the country and on sources of support for proposed 
programs of research which have developed from problems which 
have been identified, and (f) assist in identifying problems in 
teaching and learning and in planning for their solution. In 
summary, the objective of this prong is to create an atmosphere, a 
climate, friendly to objective consideration of the need to change 
methods, curricula, and learning environment. 

Naturally much of the interest in the program has centered on 
the several experiments which are in progress, however the experi- 
ments, per se, are not our primary concern. Each of the experi- 
ments was selected with several factors taken into consideration. 
First, each experiment had to have a certain uniqueness, an ele- 
ment of novelty. Second, each experiment had to be feasible in 
terms of the nature of the public schools, the particular talents of 
the University’s research staff, the length of time available for ex- 
perimentation, and the cost entailed. Third, since our purpose is 
to determine the ability of a program of this type to affect the 
attitudes of a large number of people, each experiment had to 
contribute something to the impact and intensity of this independ- 
ent variable. This is only to say that we want to involve as many 
students, teachers, administrators, and schools as seem reasonable 
from the viewpoint of both cost and the talents of our staff. Fourth, 
the nature and scope of each experiment is such that there would 
seem to be an excellent possibility of its being continued by the 
schools and Bucknell, if results were favorable, after foundation 
support is withdrawn.! Thus it is by no means certain that this is 
the best set of experiments which could have been designed for 
adding to our knowledge of teaching methods and the teaching- 
learning process. On the other hand, these are experiments in 
which the participating public schools are genuinely interested, and 
they are concerned with problems which are important to the staffs 
of the public schools for in the main, they were proposed initially 
by one or more members of the staffs of the cooperating schools. 
It seemed more than likely that the initial venture into educational 
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research in the schools of the Upper Susquehanna Valley would be 
successful, if the participants felt that they had had a part in the 
planning and development of the experiments and demonstrations 
which were to be going on in their schools. If our program makes 
a significant contribution to the educational practices of the public 
schools in its early years, succeeding experiments will improve in 
their sophistication, that is, future suggestions of areas for research 
will move closer and closer to the real problem—that of inducing 
significant changes which will result in greater education efficiency. 

Several of the experiments being conducted are concerned with 
the improvement of science instruction in the intermediate grades 
and in the high school. These experiments were given priority 
over several other possibilities, chiefly because the demand for 
assistance in improving science instruction was greater than the de- 
mand for, or interest in, all other projects, primarily because of the 
present national, state, and community pressures to upgrade science 
instruction. Even though the stimulus for upgrading science in- 
struction arises more from the motivation of fear than from rational, 
long range planning to upgrade all instruction, it was believed 
that strong support must be given initially to those problems of 
which the teachers are most aware. Because of the large number 
of interested schools, it was possible for the program to begin 
its activities in a climate of opinion favorable to genuine ex- 
perimentation. Further, by including a large number of classes 
in a single experiment, the technical characteristics in experi- 
mental design were improved to a point at which a thorough 
evaluation of several variations of a method of instruction be- 
came possible. In other words, because of the teachers’ interest 
in science instruction it was possible to launch a major experiment 
in this subject area involving over 100 teachers and more than 3,000 
students. In upgrading science instruction attention was centered 
upon the intermediate grades in the belief that this might result in 
forcing the upgrading of instruction at the secondary level within 
a relatively short period of time. 

A relatively modest effort has been directed at upgrading science 
instruction at secondary level. This is being done to stimulate 
some small changes immediately in order to provide for evolution 
rather than revolution in the teaching of science in the cooperating 
secondary schools. A science consultant, who is a member of the 
faculty of Bucknell University, serves as a liaison between the science 
departments of the University and the science departments of the 
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high schools. The purpose of this experiment is to compare the 
quality of science instruction in secondary schools which have the 
services of a consultant—a college teacher of science—with a group 
of secondary schools in the same geographic area which do not have 
this service. A fundamental part of this program is the inclusion 
in the curriculum of Professor White’s films on high school physics 
and Professor Baxter’s films on high school chemistry. The science 
consultant visits regularly four high schools to assist the teachers of 
science in improving their curricula and their methods of instruc- 
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tion. He provides also counsel and information on developments, 
materials, and methods in science education. 

The curriculum in physics is determined in large part by the 
content of the filmed material on this subject. Eight high schools 
are using the White films supplemented by a conventional text. 
A college professor of physics serves as an advisor to the physics’ 
teachers, meeting with them regularly to supply any guidance which 
the teachers require in the use of this new medium of instruction 
in physics. Beginning with the second year of our cooperative pro- 
gram, the Baxter chemistry films will be used in the same manner. 

To develop and sustain a strong community of interest in science 
instruction, a science teachers’ organization is being developed 
under the leadership of the science consultant. Many of the Uni- 
versity’s resources in science are made available as necessary to the 
science teachers in the cooperating high schools. The science con- 
sultant’s services will be provided for two years, at the end of which 
his role in the science program will be evaluated. 

Again on the secondary level, we are engaged in an experiment 
in the team teaching of tenth-grade biology. Since one of the ad- 
vantages of team teaching is released time for the teacher, time 
which can be devoted to a more adequate preparation of lesson 
materials, our present experiment was designed to obtain this ob- 
jective through the use of student assistants in laboratory situations. 
This experiment will be completed at the end of the current aca- 
demic year and it is expected that a full program of team teaching 
of biology will be put into operation beginning with the next aca- 
demic year. In the high school in which this experiment is being 
carried on, there are four sections of tenth-grade biology. Two of 
these have been designated as experimental groups and two of them 
as control groups. The independent variable, that is, the treatment 
applied to the experimental group, is a trained student assistant 
who conducts the laboratory sections each week under the general 
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supervision of the teacher. The student assistants were selected on 
the basis of their accomplishment in biology and related science, 
and their ability to communicate their knowledge and skills to 
their peers. If achievement in laboratory skills, facts, and concepts 
are not significantly less for the experimental groups than for the 
control groups at the end of the academic year, this would indicate 
an argument for the greater use of student assistants in secondary 
school instruction. 

In a cooperative program of educational research between a 
college and a secondary school in its area, it seemed desirable to 
develop in the college, groups of students and faculty who identify 
readily with the public schools and their educational programs. 
Further, the notion of self-help through better utilization of existing 
resources, including staff, is in the forefront in many discussions of 
the means of solving some of our educational problems. One of 
our experiments is an attempt to attain both of these objectives. 
The teachers in one secondary school and, on a limited scale, the 
elementary schools in the same community, and faculty members of 
selected academic departments of Bucknell University developed a 
program of utilizing a selected group of college and secondary school 
students as assistants and aides in instruction. The University 
students work on projects related to their major subjects within the 
context of an independent study program under the supervision of 
their academic advisors, and with the cooperation of the subject- 
matter teachers in the secondary schools and at the University. 

In the present experiment the students’ work has to meet the 
University’s criteria for independent study and, in addition it has 
to make a contribution to the educational program of the public 
school for and with whom the work was undertaken. For example, 
a student may review the available literature on curriculum mate- 
rials for the teaching of general science and prepare a critical ap- 
praisal of these materials. Or, the project may take the form of 
visualizing a course in problems of democracy, i.e. the student would 
attempt to prepare original material which would assist the teacher 
in communicating visually some of the more abstract concepts re- 
lated to democratic processes. In these examples the students would 
be doing original work—work which would be useful to the second- 
ary school teacher. What is proposed is not a set of projects, but 
an organization within which a series of projects can be carried out 
with benefit to the students, both college and secondary, and to the 
teachers, both college and secondary. 
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Next year, the program will be broadened to include carefully 
selected high school students, who will be given responsibility for 
developing materials and means of assisting teachers on both the 
elementary and secondary levels. Again, the University staff will 
make suggestions for projects as will the public school staff. Sec- 
ondary school students should be able to help in science labora- 
tories, in industrial arts, in elementary language instruction by 
holding conversational hours with elementary school children who 
are receiving language instruction, in science demonstrations for 
elementary schools, etc. 
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Another of our experiments consists of a program of enrichment 
for superior high school juniors and seniors. In a rural area with 
small, rather widely separated high schools, attempts to provide 
educational programs fitted to the needs and abilities of gifted 
students encounter discouraging shortages of funds, teaching staff, 
and talent. Since there are relatively few gifted students at each 
grade level in the typical small, rural high school, teaching costs 
per pupil are disproportionally high for special classes even if ade- 
quately trained, interested teachers are available. Our program is 
aimed at providing at a relatively low cost, enrichment and in- 
tellectual challenge for a group of gifted high school students. The 
emphasis has been placed upon intellectual stimulation since this 
program does not undertake to provide a complete curriculum 
covering all subjects, but attempts to stimulate and create an in- 
terest and desire for further independent study in areas in which 
the student is receiving instruction. 

In this experiment twenty-five of the most interested and best 
qualified juniors and seniors in five secondary schools located in two 
counties were selected on the basis of teachers recommendations, 
scholastic records, measures of intelligence and achievement, and an 
interview with the Bucknell staff. This group meets weekly, on 
Saturday morning, for a two-hour seminar with a member of the 
department of English of Bucknell University. During the two 
semester program the students read and discuss a carefully selected 
set of fifteen books. These books were chosen not simply for their 
literary merit but for their ability to stimulate interest in the areas 
of science, sociology, philosophy, religion, and history. The first 
semester of the program is devoted to a discussion of the general 
theme of man’s relation to other men, while the second semester is 
devoted to a discussion of the theme of man’s relation to things. 
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It is hoped that a summer program can be developed which will 
follow essentially the same pattern as the academic year program, 
that is, seminars for approximately thirty juniors and thirty seniors 
conducted by members of the Bucknell faculty. In the summer 
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program, four courses with enrollments restricted to fifteen students 
each would be offered. These courses might include an introduc- 
tion to mathematical thought, logic, a social science, classics, and 
fine arts. It is not intended that these be considered college courses 
for which the student would receive advanced standing. 

The evaluation of this program of enrichment in an objective 
fashion is extremely difficult. In fact, evaluation depends largely 
upon subjective evidence from the pupils involved, from their high 
school teachers, their parents, and observers in the seminar. One 
indirect measure of the interest of the students in the seminar is the 
persistence with which they continue a program for which no col- 
lege or high school credit is given. In addition, a study of their 
grades and their achievement test scores for their high school courses 
and their college board scores in comparison with those of students 
of comparable ability in comparable secondary schools will provide 
further evidence. If feasible, a follow-up study of their achievement 
in college will be made. 

The several experiments described in the preceding paragraphs 
do not exhaust the list of projects which are being carried on by 
the Upper Susquehanna Valley Program of Cooperative Research. 
A number of experiments have been proposed since the program 
started in 1959. For example, one high school is carrying on an 
experiment to determine the relative effectiveness of various meth- 
ods for the teaching of typewriting. In the same secondary school, 
an experimental program for superior students in English composi- 
tion is being carried on in the form of a one-period a day seminar 
on composition and literature. A number of experiments on the 
elementary level are also in progress, e.g. the effect of self-instruction 
upon spelling achievement. 

The experiments it must be reemphasized are not the end. 
Rather they are the means to an end. To determine the effects of 
the total program, that is, of what is labeled the central hypothesis, 
required the introduction of necessary controls in keeping with the 
principles of modern experimental design. In our total experiment 
we have followed the conventional procedure of using an experi- 
mental group and a control group. One may think of the partici- 
pating school systems as an experimental group, and non-participat- 
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ing schools in the same geographical area as the control group. As a 
further control, the amount of change in our dependent variables, 
or the change in the magnitude of selected responses, will be re- 
lated to the degree to which each of the schools in the experimental 
group is a participant in the research. By this is meant simply that 
the amount of research, the number of projects going on within a 
particular school, or within a school system, is varying from a theo- 
retical zero in the control groups to almost complete saturation in 
one community. Our independent variable therefore is the amount 
of exposure to an experience with research, as noted earlier. Ef- 
fectively, we have three degrees of this independent variable. In the 
control groups nothing will occur as far as the formal or informal 
parts of the program are concerned; in a portion of our experimental 
groups there will be only vicarious experience with research, that 
is, it will be discussed with those teachers who will not be direct 
participants in the research processes; in the remainder of the ex- 
perimental groups there will be experience in talking about and 
discussing research plus experiments in which the teachers will be 
participants. 

The dependent variables with which we are concerned in de- 
termining the effectiveness of the total program are many. For 
example a comparison of the rate of turnover of teachers in the 
schools which are participating in research and in those which are 
not participating in research. The rate of turnover of teachers 
within a school system, where a comparison will be made between 
the teachers who are participants in research and those who are 
not. The number of applications for teaching jobs in participating 
and non-participating schools will be compared. The number of 
inquiries from various publics about any facet of the total program 
at the end of one year, two years, and three years, will be tabulated. 
Requests for assistance with problems from participating schools 
versus non-participating schools both within the area and outside 
of the area included in the U.S.V.P. will be compared. Attempts 
will be made to determine the improvement in the quality of teach- 
ing in the participating and non-participating schools. Changes in 
the nature or quality of decisions made by school administrators and 
school boards will be evaluated. Increased financial support for 
research, and programs based on research findings in participating 
and non-participating schools will be compared. The ability of the 
program to persist, that is, the number of years which the program 
continues to function without foundation support will be another 
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measure of its effectiveness. Objective ratings and test scores have 
been obtained from teachers, administrators, school boards, and 
other publics such as business men and the parents of children in 
school and from adults without children in school from both par- 
ticipating and non-participating school systems. If the program is 
to be considered effective we must be able to demonstrate that 
several of these yardsticks, that is, dependent variables, have 
changed significantly. 

For each of the experiments and demonstrations the same care 
has been established in developing experimental designs and in 
selecting response variables to evaluate the effectiveness of the re- 
spective independent variables. 

If the public and the staffs of the schools are to be convinced 
that one of the major ways to solving problems is through experi- 
mentation, the experiments must take the best form possible under 
modern experimental design. 


1The program of research herein described is supported jointly by The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the cooperating public schools, and Bucknell University. 











The Cornell University Junior High 
School Project 


FREDRICK H. STUTZ 
Dean, School of Education, Cornell University 
KA 

ORNELL UNIVERSITY, through its School of Education, is 

developing a new pattern of teacher education for persons pre- 
paring to teach English, the social studies, science or mathematics 
in grades seven, eight and nine—the junior high school. An eight 
year project, experimental in design, will provide a fifth year of 
study and internship for graduates of liberal arts colleges, will build 
closer working relationships between the secondary schools of the 
region and Cornell, and will center on the improvement of in- 
struction in the junior high school grades. Innovations in cur- 
riculum, teaching techniques, materials of instruction and grade 
organization will be encouraged. The junior high school project, 
financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation, is now in the first 
and planning year. The full-scale project will be in effect from 
July of 1960 until June of 1967. It is one aim of the project to 
build permanent relationships between Cornell and the schools of 
the region for the education of teachers and the attack on educa- 
tional problems of an in-service nature. 

The junior high school has been aptly described as the “school 
without teachers’—one for which we have no generally accepted 
pattern for the preparation of teachers. It is most certainly a school 
unit with a number of pressing and unresolved problems. Should 
secondary schooling begin with grade seven or, perhaps, with grade 
six? Should the work of the seventh grade be fully departmental- 
ized? Are the subjects of grades seven, eight and nine, as now of- 
fered, fully challenging for college-bound students? How can we 
improve the transition from elementary school to junior high school, 
and from junior high school to the upper secondary grades? What 
are the capacities and the special needs of younger adolescents? 
What is the right pattern of preparation, in subject-matter and in 
professional courses, for the teacher of the junior high school grades? 
Which of the more promising new ideas and practices in teaching 
can be used with junior high school classes? What can be done to 
make junior high school teaching a career to which able young men 
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and women will aspire? The Cornell junior high school project rep- 
resents an attempt to find answers to questions such as these. 

A selected group of graduates of liberal arts colleges, each with 
strong grounding in a proposed teaching subject and in liberal 
studies, will be given an intensive preparation for junior high school 
teaching during a fifth year of study and internship. It will be 
possible for program participants to earn a Master’s degree. A group 
of thirty-two or more students will be accepted into the program 
each year, with eight or more students in each of the teaching fields 
of English, the social studies, mathematics and science. 

The heart of the program will be an internship in junior high 
school teaching in a school system located within a fifty-mile driving 
range of the university. Interns will be placed in cooperating 
schools including those with independent junior high school units, 
separate secondary school units, and central schools with all grades 
within a building. City, suburban and rural schools will cooperate 
in the venture. Each intern will be expected to assume all of the 
responsibilities of a teacher, will receive a stipend for his services, 
and will work under the supervision of the school staff and ad- 
ministration and the faculty of the Schooi of Education. Support- 
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ing the internship will be courses or seminars in the teaching sub- 
ject, in the psychological, social and theoretical foundations of 
education, and in orientation to junior high school teaching, as 
well as teaching seminars concurrent with the internship experience. 
Each student will visit his school during the first weeks of Septem- 
ber, then take a term of on-campus study, to be followed by the in- 
ternship in the spring term. A summer school period will. then be 
required in order to provide a time for further courses, analysis of 
the teaching expeience, and preparation of a thesis. 

The education of the intern will be the joint concern of the 
faculty of the School of Education, supervising teachers from the 
cooperating school, and members of the subject-matter departments 
of the university. It is expected that a special project staff will 
assume major responsibility for this work, with support from other 
faculty members in education and the subjects and the supervising 
teachers. To the degree that it is feasible, teaching seminars will 
bring together faculty members from education and the subject 
matter departments with teachers and interns from the cooperating 
schools in a truly inter-disciplinary approach to the education of 
the teacher. 
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A group of carefully selected supervising teachers will be asked 
to work with the interns. Each student will intern in a position 
held by one of these supervising teachers. During the internship 
period, the supervising teacher will be partially freed for in-service 
study on problems of curriculum, techniques and organization 
affecting the improvement of instruction in his school. The School 
of Education staff will work closely with supervising teachers in the 
in-service projects. 

Interns, supervising teachers and the Cornell staff will experi- 
ment with many of the newer ideas and techniques in teaching and 
curriculum organization. The direction of the internship will be 
toward the teaching assignment of the future, with an encourage- 
ment on innovations and experimentation, in the hope that many 
of the promising newer techniques and ideas can be tested through 
practice and observation. 

Research, part of it of an experimentally designed character, will 
be conducted to seek answers to some of the persistent questions 
concerning teacher education and the junior high school as an edu- 
cational unit. Such research will use the resources of the cooperat- 
ing junior high schools but will also range beyond these schools in 
the search for data. A central focus for studies will be on the 
nature of junior high school teaching, with the hope that data on 
this subject will help answer questions relating to the effectiveness 
of learning, the nature of the curriculum, and the most desirable 
sort of teacher education. A serious attempt will be made to test 
variations in the teacher education pattern as used in the project. 
Interns will be carefully studied over a period of time to help estab- 
lish connections between their education and future performance 
in teaching. Such promising newer ventures as team teaching and 
television teaching, as well as the internship itself, will be carefully 
tried and appraised. An effort wll be made to examine the junior 
high school in a historical and theoretical setting, and to determine 
whether the purposes of its founding are currently sound. 

Both Cornell University and the cooperating school systems 
are hopeful that relationships established during the project can be- 
come permanent. It is hoped that the university and the schools 
can continue to develop cooperative relationships on a regional 
scale for the education of teachers and the improvement of the 
junior high school. Experiences gained in the project should be 
valuable in future cooperative efforts aimed at both elementary 
school and senior high school levels. 
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In conclusion, brief mention should be made of one of the 
unique features of the Cornell program—the work of the planning 
year. Facing a long-range experimental program in teacher educa- 
tion and in-service education for a school unit not firmly estab- 
lished in either theory or practice—the junior high school—the 
School of Education elected to take sufficient time to plan thorough- 
ly for the project. In this planning stage, the School has received 
the support of the Ford Foundation. During the planning year, 
the faculty of the School of Education has itself engaged in study 
of the junior high school as an educational unit and of the pattern 
of teacher education needed for this level and type of teaching. 
Relationships with cooperating schools have been developed slowly 
and with attention to good communication. An advisory board 
has been selected to give general direction to the project. Members 
of the Cornell faculty in the subject departments have been ac- 
quainted with the project and asked to contribute time and talents 
to it. Considerable efforts have been made in the search for quali- 
fied members for the project staff and for interns. The planning 
period is proving to be a most valuable experience. 








Some Observations on the Preparation of 
Teachers 


JouHN Guy FOWLKEs 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin 
K* 
Learning and Teaching—Learners and Teachers 


EARNING may be defined as the process of discovery for and 

by oneself. Such a concept of learning suggests that learning is 
an individualized and personal matter whether learning takes place 
in solitude or as a member of a small or large group. It also seems 
that no one can learn for someone else and therefore learning, 
especially to be effective, demands independent, sustained, and in- 
tensive effort by the learner. 

In light of the above definition of learning, teaching may be 
defined as the stimulation and direction of learning. Clearly, 
teaching appears to hold second position to learning. “Learning is 
the thing”’—or, if you please, the salient objective of teaching is more 
effective learning. The good teacher therefore is one who prompts, 
inspires, guides (when unavoidable) the learner toward discovery by 
and for himself. The good teacher reflects unswerving interest in 
learners as well as learning, serves as a resource companion rather 
than an exhorter, prescriber, policeman or nurse, and listens to and 
heeds the learner rather than making an audience of the learner 
most of the time. 

The good teacher is concerned with social and personal as well 
as intellectual learning. The ability of succinct and delicately- 
expressed thought should be a conscipuous characteristic of good 
teachers. In short, a teacher’s total activity should increase learn- 
ing by others. 


Concerning Those Who Would Teach 

Before considering some of the specifics of a collegiate program 
of teacher preparation, it seems essential to ponder over “who 
should be preparing to teach.” An indirect attempt was made in the 
previous discussion to suggest an answer to this basic question. 
Only those who possess the intellectual, social, and personal (char- 
acter) makeup which will excite and stimulate learners, thereby 
commanding their respect, should be admitted to programs of 
teacher-preparation. Quality of speech (determined by careful 
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examination), as well as written expression, psychiatric examina- 
tion, and the social grace of prospective teachers might well be con- 
sidered before admission to candidacy for a degree which legally 
authorizes one to teach. 

Clearly, a good teacher (for any age group) should have a good 
general education, including contact with the literary, graphic, and 
musical arts along with broad contact with mathematics, physical 
and natural science, as well as the social studies. Specialization in a 
given field for elementary as well as secondary school teachers then 
seems to be demanded. 

Certainly specialized training in the stimulation of learning 
should be offered. But here is a matter which demands much soul 
searching among us who are known as specialists in “Education.” 
Excessive verbalism resulting in the damaging neglect of attention 
to the “materials” of learning may characterize much now carried on 
under the name of “Professional Education.” When so few gradu- 
ates of teacher education institutions have enjoyed contact with, 
much less acquired skill in, the use of such invaluable devices for 
learning as films, filmstrips, maps, globes, charts, tapes, and other 
recordings, television, and multi-screen projection, it would seem 
that we in “Education” might well take a fresh look at our present 
requirements in “Education” toward gaining a teacher's certificate 
(or, more accurately, a license to teach). Similarly, too little atten- 
tion seems to have been given to the best organization of teaching 
staffs, as for example, team teaching. 


The Clinical Aspects of “Professional Education” 


Approximately forty years ago (1922), Abraham Flexner sharply 
pointed out that the preparation of physicians in the U.S.A. left 
much to be desired in comparison with the programs of medical 
education in Europe. A major weakness in programs of medical 
education in the U.S.A. about 1920 was the absence of the clinical 
aspects of medicine. Little use was made of practicing physicians 
and/or hospitals in training those who would practice medicine. 
Such is by no means the case today. Faculties of medical schools 
throughout the country include eminent practicing physicians, and 
“clinical medicine” commands a heavy emphasis in the preparation 
of a medical practitioner whether general (of which there are few) 
or specialist. 

In the same fashion as is widely accepted for the preparation of 
lawyers, physicians, and other workers, it seems clear that specialists 
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in the various subject matter disciplines, state departments of edu- 
cation, staffs of local school systems, and in education should be 
jointly responsible for and participate in programs of teacher edu- 
cation. Absence of any of these groups of workers in a program of 
teacher preparation seems to guarantee a serious deficiency in the 
program. An internship for teachers seems as obligatory as does the 
medical internship. The cost of the internship seems to fall in part 
upon local school systems as well as in part upon colleges and uni- 
versities, with such costs being fully recognized in programs of state 
support of local schools on the one hand, and in the budgets of 
colleges and universities on the other. 


Concerning Courses, Credits, and Certification 


Attention is called to the fact that no mention has been made of 
requirements in the form of courses and credits leading toward cer- 
tification. It seems to the writer that these are matters which, to a 
very high degree, should be determined in terms of the capacity and 
industriousness of the individual candidate for the teacher's certifi- 
cate. The present uniformity of required attendance at classes 
seems tragically contrary to our claims about the necessity of recog- 
nizing individual differences. Credit for courses by examination 
might well be considered for wide use throughout the collegiate 
careers of those who are preparing to teach, along with all other 
college students. 

It is generally recognized by those familiar with the academic 
world that the bases for the number of credits and, by implication, 
the amount of work necessary to master a course is a matter of arbi- 
trary tradition rather than objective criteria. Parallel with dra- 
matic action toward making it possible for those who are preparing 
to teach to work independently, utilizing more broadly and inten- 
sively the wealth of materials for learning, should emerge policies 
in state departments which make the bases of certification con- 
siderably more flexible than is the case at present. 


In Conclusion 


It is recognized that the preceeding comments demand sharp 
revision of what have been widely accepted as desirable practices in 
teacher preparation programs. It is also recognized that possibly 
the type of teacher preparation suggested cannot be achieved in 
less than five or six years by more than a very few individuals. Also, 
it is entirely possible that it will be necessary to continue to legalize 
workers who are called teachers, for at least short term or tem- 
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porary periods, who have not enjoyed the type of background indi- 
cated. 

But it seems even clearer to the writer that for those who intend 
to qualify for teaching as a career, this kind of preparation can be 
approached only by teacher training institutions insisting upon the 
nature and type of program suggested. It seems obligatory that 
institutions which are preparing teachers forthrightly report to local 
school systems that most of the present candidates for teacher’s 
certificates require more than the traditional four or five years of 
preparation. Obviously, demands for career workers as elementary 
and secondary teachers make it unavoidable for local school systems 
to differentiate in not only beginning and maximum salaries but in 
rate of salary increase during teaching careers. 
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Chicago Initiates New Two-Year 
Graduate Programs for High-School 
Teachers 


FRANCIS S, CHASE 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago 
KX 

I‘ the Autumn Quarter, 1960, the University of Chicago will en- 
roll the first students in its new two-year programs of graduate 
study designed to produce high-school teachers who will be out- 
standing both in scholarly competence and in teaching effectiveness. 
The fields in which programs will be offered next fall include: 
biology, chemistry, English, French, geography, German, history, 

mathematics, physics, Russian, Spanish, and social studies. 

The new programs differ in a number of particulars from exist- 
ing Master’s degree programs at the University of Chicago and from 
programs offered elsewhere. Among the salient features are the 
following: 


1. Prerequisites for admission to the program include a Bache- 
lor’s degree with sufficient concentration in the teaching field 
to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the appropri- 
ate department, and evidence of the personal qualifications 
and the intellectual abilities essential to effective teaching and 
to scholarly inquiry. 

2. The programs cover a period nearly twice the length of typical 
Master’s degree programs—twenty-two and a half months be- 
yond the Bachelor's degree. 

3.A year of advanced study will be offered by distinguished 
scholars in the relevant graduate departments in the Biologi- 
cal Sciences, Physical Sciences, Humanities, and Social Sciences. 

4. Graduate study in the teaching field will be closely related to 
a variety of opportunities for observation and teaching in 
secondary schools. 

5. Graduate inquiry into the learning processes, relationships be- 

tween school and society, the needs and potentialities of 

learners of various ages and diverse environments, and other 
factors influencing what and how much will be learned, will be 
carried on under the direction of members of the Department 
of Education through a special seminar. 
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6. For nine months of the second year the candidates will be em- 
ployed on an approximately three-fifths time basis as resident 
members of a strong group of career teachers in selected high 
schools. 

7. The degree of Master of Arts in the specified teaching field 
will be awarded on the basis of a thoroughgoing appraisal of 
each candidate’s scholarly qualifications by the faculty of the 
appropriate graduate department, of his understanding of edu- 
cational theory by the Department of Education, and of his 
mastery of the arts of teaching by career teachers who have 
observed his teaching over extended periods. 


The first year (Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters) 
will be spent in residence at the University. The period of resi- 
dence will begin two weeks before the opening of the Autumn 
Quarter in order that the student teachers may become familiar with 
the University High School, the Audio-visual Instructional Materials 
Center, the Reading Clinic, the libraries, the research laboratories 
and other facilities which will be at their disposal during the 
period of preparation. They will also start their induction into 
the teaching profession by initial inquiries into the role of a teacher 
in our society. 

With the beginning of the Autumn Quarter, candidates will 
begin a full program of graduate work in their special fields. Those 
preparing to teach history will be pursuing a program offered by 
distinguished historians in the graduate Department of History, 
those preparing to teach science will be working with the faculty 
of the appropriate science department, and the same type of arrange- 
ment will prevail for those preparing to teach English, a foreign 
language, or mathematics. This program of study in the teaching 
field will be continued throughout the year in such a way as to give 
the possibility of up to a full academic year of graduate study in 
the subject to be taught. 

A seminar on education so arranged as to take up one quarter 
of the candidates’ time during the first four quarters will induct 
the students into active inquiries into the implications for educa- 
tion of philosophy, psychology, sociology, curriculum theory, and re- 
search on teaching and learning. Through the seminar the candi- 
dates will meet scholars who are conducting studies of creativity, 
motivation and learning, the evolution of educational institutions 
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and of ideas about education, the interaction between school and 
society, culture and learning, and so on. 

A special coordinator will work with the group of candidates in 
each field of instruction and will arrange for them to spend con- 
siderable time with gifted teachers in the University High School. 
Observation and analysis of the teaching-learning process as it is 
carried on in the University High School will be followed by partici- 
pation in planning and teaching. The coordinator will meet with 
the candidates at intervals to help them to understand the condi- 
tions which a given field of knowledge establishes for the teaching 
and learning of that body of knowledge. 

In the second year of the program, the candidates will spend a 
full academic year as teaching residents in association with a strong 
team of career teachers in their subject in a selected high school 
in the Chicago area. This will enable them to acquire the arts of 
teaching and class management under competent and sympathetic 
guidance from experienced professional colleagues. During this 
period, the student teacher will be employed on approximately 
three-fifths time basis and will assume, with the assistance of his 
experienced colleagues, responsibility for the instruction of learners 
in many aspects of the subject. 

During this second year, candidates also will pursue an extended 
investigation into some aspect of the teaching of their special fields. 
In this undertaking they will have the benefit of counsel from pro- 
fessional colleagues in the high school in which they are teaching 
and from members of the University faculties. Candidates will 
participate approximately three hours a week in a second-year 
seminar on the University campus. Through this seminar, they 
will keep in touch with new research developments in the teaching 
field and form the habit of maintaining communication with Uni- 
versity scholars in that field. They also will have opportunity to 
analyze the experiences and problems met in teaching and to seek 
the help of psychologists and other specialists in the teaching-learn- 
ing processes. 

Following completion of the year’s service in the cooperating 
high school, all candidates will return to the University for an in- 
tensive summer institute lasting for five weeks. The purpose of this 
institute is to assist candidates in analyzing their experiences to date 
and to strengthen themselves as needed, with the assistance of Uni- 
versity scholars. Attention will be given both to rounding out their 
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knowledge of their teaching fields and to the solution of problems 
in teaching. 

Successful completion of the programs will lead to the Master 
of Arts in Teaching Mathematics, English, or whatever the field 
may be. The students in each field will be under the supervision 
of a committee composed of several members of the appropriate 
graduate department, one member from the Department of Educa- 
tion, and the coordinator in the teaching field, who usually but not 
invariably will be attached to the University High School. 

At the conclusion of the first year, an evaluation will be made 
of the candidates’ scholarly competence in the teaching field. 
Satisfaction of the requirements set by the Physics, Romance Lan- 
guages, or other departments, will be a prerequisite to entrance on 
the second-year program. 

An evaluation will also be made in the first year of the evidence 
which the candidates give of development of the traits and abilities 
essential to effective teaching. This evaluation will be made by 
the professors of education with the coordinator and other master 
teachers in the University High School. 

During the second year, a continuing evaluation will be made 
of the candidates’ understanding of and ability to put into practice 
the knowledge essential to effective teaching in their fields. The 
career teachers in the high school in which the candidates are work- 
ing will share the responsibility for this evaluation with the coordi- 
nator and designated members of the University faculty. 

When the candidates have completed the requirements of the 
appropriate programs and are recommended for the degree, the 
University will recommend them for certification in the states where 
they wish to teach. 

While teaching in the high schools in the Chicago area during 
the second year, the candidates will receive compensation propor- 
tionate to the amount of teaching they do. Upon the award of the 
degree, candidates will be so well prepared to teach their respective 
specialties that it is anticipated that they will be credited with one 
year of experience. 

Three convictions which underlie the development of these new 
programs for the education of high-school teachers are: 


1. Effective teaching requires not only the possession of a sub- 
stantial body of knowledge in the subject taught, but also— 
and perhaps more importantly—an understanding of the 
methods of inquiry through which knowledge in the particu- 
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lar field is discovered, tested, revised, and extended. This con- 
viction has led us to insist that those preparing for high-school 
teaching should have a substantial amount of graduate work 
in the teaching field under the guidance of competent re- 
search scholars. 

2. The practice of teaching can be engaged in on a professional 
level only when the teacher has developed productive ways of 
thinking about the learning process, the roles of schools in 
different social settings, and other aspects of education. For 
this reason we provide a seminar in education that gives the 
prospective teacher an opportunity to work with those who are 
conducting significant philosophical, historical, psychological, 
or other types of inquiry into the processes of learning and the 
functioning of educational institutions. Through this semi- 
nar the teacher trainees also will be helped to see the implica- 
tions for teaching of a number of the more significant theoreti- 
cal views of education and encouraged to formulate tentative 
theories of their own to be tested and revised on the basis of 
experience in teaching. 

3. Proficiency in the arts of teaching is most likely to develop 
when there is extended opportunity for observation of skilled 
practitioners, for experience in teaching under varying condi- 
tions, and for analysis of observations and experience in the 
light both of the particular discipline in which the field of 
teaching is located and of different philosophies of education 
and theories of learning. This conviction has led us to pro- 
vide the guidance of a coordinator who is an outstanding 
secondary teacher in the particular field and to arrange for a 
wide variety of observations and experience in the University 
High School in the first year and an extended period of resi- 
dency in a strong teaching group in a good high school for 
nine months of the second year. In this year of resident 
teaching the student teachers will operate as a responsible 
member of the teaching group with which he is associated and 
will participate fully in the various aspects of instruction. 


We believe that a good program for the education of high-school 
teachers represents an extension of and not a replacement for liberal 
education. The professional program should be built on elements 
which form the basis for understanding the best in our own culture 
and significant aspects of other cultures; it should provide a basis 
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for the continuing pursuit of knowledge in the teaching field; it 
should deepen the meaning of knowledge through application to a 
variety of teaching-learning situations; it should develop skill in 
motivating and guiding the learning of adolescents; and it should 
develop a spirit of speculative inquiry into the aims of processes 
of education as well as in the academic discipline in which teach- 
ing is to be done. 

We hope that by increasing the number of teachers who are 
scholars in the branches of knowledge that they teach a desire for 
learning and for the pursuit of excellence may be aroused in a 
larger proportion of the students in our schools. 











The ‘‘Breakthrough’’ in Teacher 
Education at Vanderbilt 


R. R. Purpy 
Vice Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 
KA 

HEN THE Ford Foundation last year announced grants for 

what it termed a “breakthrough in teacher education,” it was 

making use of a metaphor that best describes the changes that have 

been going on in teacher education at Vanderbilt University. Mr. 

Henry T. Heald, president of the Foundation, had cited four areas 

in teaching and in teacher training that were in need of improve- 

ment: (1) the relatively poor quality of instruction for future 

teachers in many places, (2) the neglect of subject matter in favor 

of undue concentration on teaching methods, (3) the relative lack 

of attention to the importance of practice in actual school systems 

in developing the art of teaching, and (4) barriers presented by 

state teacher-certification requirements to improved educational 
programs. 

It is precisely the changes in these four areas—improvement in 
the quality of instruction, emphasis on subject matter, development 
of the system of practice teaching in school systems, and overcoming 
of certification barriers—that show the significant progress in teacher 
training at Vanderbilt. The changes have not come about easily, 
or all at once; rather, the transformation has been a slow evolu- 
tionary process. In order to understand its nature, we will have to 
go back a few years. 

Thirty years ago, Vanderbilt University, like most liberal arts 
universities, took no part in the program of teacher training. After 
all, George Peabody College for Teachers was across the street and, 
besides, the general view of the period was that training of teachers 
was a task for normal schools and not a proper university responsi- 
bility. Vanderbilt University, it should also be recalled, was pri- 
marily a men’s college until the 1930’s, and few men went into 
primary or secondary teaching. But, with the gradual increase in 
the number of young women enrolling themselves in the College of 
Arts and Science of the University, the problem began to be viewed 
from a different standpoint. Teaching in the public schools has 
long been regarded as a proper vocational choice for well-educated 
young women of the South, and the Vanderbilt women students 
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continually indicated teaching as their first choice for a vocation. 
This problem was solved by the simple device of telling the young 
women to go across the street to Peabody, and to take an extra 
course during the regular term—for which they paid—or to take 
? courses in pedagogy in the summer. 

Then came the first step toward a “breakthrough.” In 1936, 
under the leadership of Dr. O. C. Carmichael, then Dean of the 
Vanderbilt Graduate School, with strong support by Dr. S. C. Gar- 
rison of Peabody College, the “University Center” was established. 
Under this plan, Vanderbilt, Peabody, and Scarritt College com- 
} bined their resources to erect the Joint University Library, and 
worked out plans by which students in the three institutions could 
take courses in either of the other institutions without payment of 
additional fees. This gave a marked impetus to the use of the facili- 
ties of Peabody in teacher education. Students at Vanderbilt were al- 
' lowed to take courses in Education at Peabody which then were 
counted as part of their elective program, though the Vanderbilt 
undergraduate college has never permitted a major in Education. 
Courses in pedagogy thus were supplementary to a major in a 
liberal arts subject. 

This program, though it recognized the desire of some Vander- 
bilt students to prepare themselves for teaching and improved the 
conditions under which this could be done, was never a completely 
' satisfactory solution even to the problem which it undertook to 
solve; namely, undergraduates desiring to secure teacher certificates 
in connection with their first degrees. The Vanderbilt and Pea- 
body courses were scheduled independently of each other and indi- 

vidual programs combining the courses on both campuses were 
difficult. The requirements of practice teaching worked havoc with 
any academic schedule. Extra courses to be taken in the summer 
were none too popular. Nevertheless, a very considerable number 
of Vanderbilt undergraduates used the combined resources of the 
two institutions, and succeeded in getting teacher certificates along 
with their A.B. degrees. 
, Gradually the attitude of Vanderbilt University was changed 
with reference to its responsibilities in this field. A careful study, 
made in 1952, resulted in a joint program with George Peabody 
College for Teachers which for the first time focused the resources 
of both institutions on the field of teacher training. Under this 
plan undergraduates who wished to secure a teacher certificate to- 
} gether with an undergraduate degree were assigned to Peabody to 
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work through its traditional program. The two institutions agreed 
to confer jointly the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching, at least 
for secondary school teachers, graduates having the privilege of 
attending either the Peabody or Vanderbilt Commencement, or 
both, as they wished. This program was assisted by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The A.B. degree, 
with a major in a subject matter field, was a requirement for ad- 
mission. Four quarters of graduate work were required, half of the 
student’s time being allotted to the subject field in which each would 
plan to teach, the other half in professional courses for certification. 

This program was a significant development. For Vanderbilt 
it meant the assumption for the first time of public responsibility 
for the training of teachers. For Peabody College it represented a 
departure from their previous program in that it was based upon a 
liberal arts degree, and required one-half of the graduate training 
to be secured in substantive graduate courses in the neighboring 
University. The joint program graduated slightly more than one 
hundred students in a period of three years. It has served as a 
model for dozens of other programs which have been established 
in other parts of the country. 

At the end of the three-year period of the original grant, namely 
in 1956, the two institutions, profiting by their joint experience, 
launched independent programs leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts in Teaching. The Vanderbilt program was set up on the same 
basic principles outlined above but with certain important addi- 
tions. The Executive Council of the Graduate Faculty, now en- 
thusiastic concerning this training, approved establishment of cer- 
tain courses necessary for certification within the regular academic 
departments of the University. The necessary course in the History 
of Education, for example, was established in the Department of 
History; the required course on School and Society was assigned 
to the Department of Sociology; the required course on the learning 
process was placed in the Department of Psychology. For courses 
in Materials and Methods and the supervision of practice teaching, 
the Peabody faculty was still depended on. 

This program, which was unique so far as Tennessee and the 
other states of the South were concerned, was received with interest 
by the Board of Education of Tennessee. There was considerable 
doubt expressed as to the advisability of assigning to the depart- 
ments of history, psychology, and sociology several courses necessary 
for certification. It was agreed, however, to approve the program 
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on an experimental basis—and thus was effected a significant break- 
through on the certification barrier. 

During this three-year period (1956-59) slightly more than fifty 
students proceeded to degrees at Vanderbilt. This is approximately 
half the number which had enrolled in the joint program with Pea- 
body. On the assumption that the Peabody program has secured 
as many or more, it was clear that the new Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing was holding its own. So far as Vanderbilt University is con- 
cerned, the numbers would have expanded markedly if additional 
scholarship funds had been available. 

In 1959 a new development was effected which will have far- 
reaching effects upon the development of this program. The Board 
of Education of Davidson County, in which Nashville is located 
has assigned full class responsibility to eight of our trainees for one 
whole semester of teaching, the stipend being that of a substitute 
teacher, $1275. The agreement is that the University will provide 
continuous supervision and assistance to these young educational 
interns. Fields represented in this arrangement include English, 
History, Mathematics, Biology, Foreign Languages, and the Social 
Sciences. This represents a significant breakthrough in the full 
acceptance into its regular operating program of the M.A.T. degree 
program by a local school board. It further shows an assumption 
of responsibility by a school system for developing the art of teach- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note several features of this program as it 
has developed during the six-year period. The students have come 
from forty states to secure the degree and applications continue 
to come from all over the country. A substantial number of these 
young people, even those from a distance, have taken positions in 
the secondary school systems of Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, and other southern cities. (Rural salaries do not 
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attract students of this quality.) There has been a surprisingly 
low loss of approximately ten percent due to marriage, and almost 
as many who have been lost to secondary schools because they have 
taken positions in junior colleges and the smaller four-year colleges. 
It is of interest also to note that approximately forty percent in the 
program have been men. Several scholarships have been attracted 
from industry, especially for prospective teachers of mathematics 
and science. 

With the help of a new grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the University is now committed to enlarge its 
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program and to strengthen it. The enlarged program will be based 
upon the following tested principles: 

1. Emphasis upon a liberal arts undergraduate program as a 
preparation for teaching, and insistence that the teacher in second- 
ary schools should have had at least a half year of genuine graduate 
work in the subject which he will teach to high school students. 
All candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching are 
expected to complete a total of 36 semester hours of acceptable 
graduate work, and at least one-half of this work is to be completed 
in one of the following subject matter fields: English, Foreign 
Languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, History and 
the Social Sciences. The remaining work is to be completed in the 
area of Education, including the Foundations of Education, Meth- 
ods and Materials of Teaching, and Student Teaching. 

2. Assignment of the best members of the faculty for teaching 
in this program. The University is continuing to improve its 
M.A.T. teaching staff by selecting individuals chosen with a view 
to their interest and training in the particular courses required. 

3. Experiments directed toward making the fullest possible use of 
the expert teacher. Since the effectiveness of television as a teach- 
ing aid seems to have been clearly established in school systems, the 
M.A.T. candidate will be given training in broadcasting and in the 
utilization of televised broadcasts of others. 

4. Emphasis upon practice teaching in actual school systems. 
Under the M.A.T. Intern Plan the student will attend the summer 
session immediately prior to the academic year in which he expects 
to complete his degree. During this summer session, courses will 
be completed in the Foundation of Education, Methods and Mate- 
rials of Teaching of the selected academic area. During the fall 
or spring semester, the student will be assigned to a classroom for 
full-time teaching responsibilities, to supervision and guidance from 
a teacher in his assigned school and a full member of the University. 
Once each week, the student will attend a Seminar in Teaching in 
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which experiences will be shared and mutual problems discussed 
with other interns. 

5. The development of scholarship aid. The problem here is 
a very simple one. An undergraduate student preparing himself 
for teaching can secure a certificate along with an undergraduate 
degree and can secure a position with virtually the same salary as 
if he had an M.A. degree. The cost of an additional year of study, 
when coupled with the loss of a year’s income, makes it very diffi- 
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cult for students to secure the M.A. training at the beginning of his 
career. Scholarship aid is made the more necessary by the existence 
of the Woodrow Wilson and new federal scholarship programs 
which attract college seniors to pursue courses directed toward other 
ends. Vanderbilt has, accordingly, made available, with the help 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, up to fifty fellow- 
ships for the Master of Arts in Teaching program with stipends 
varying from $600 to $2500. The awards are made in terms of the 
applicant’s promise for teaching and his financial need. 


It is evident, from the above, that Vanderbilt University is now 
fully committed to the task of improving teacher training at the 
secondary school level. It is further evident that the program has 
received the support of the liberal arts faculty of the Graduate 
School, that it has won attention and acceptance from a wide geo- 
graphical area, and that it has been approved in principle by the 
local school authorities and the State Board of Education. Our 
task, now, as we enter upon an enlarged program, is to test the pre- 
diction made in a 1959 news release by Clarence H. Faust, presi- 
dent of the Fund and a vice-president of the Foundation. President 
Faust expressed the conviction that abler young men and women 
can be attracted into teaching “if the preparation for teaching in- 
volves substantial liberal education and a development of compe- 
tence in the art of teaching through internship experience, rather 
than through courses in teaching methods.” 

To this end, the Vanderbilt program has already shown indica- 
cations of success. 











A New Program in Teacher Education 


CHARLEs B. PARK 
Director of Special Studies, Central Michigan University 
KA 
HIS IS A description of a new program in teacher education 
at Central Michigan University at Mt. Pleasant which was 
made possible by a substantial grant from The Ford Foundation. 

It is believed that this new program will provide teachers who 
are better selected, better educated, and better prepared to meet 
the changing realities of the classrooms. They will be better se- 
lected because the program begins with counseling in the high 
schools; better educated because the program will provide a more 
flexible, individualized course of study with a good balance of 
general, specialized and professional education; better prepared to 
adjust to changing classroom practices because the program will 
provide more on-the-job experience, more contact with new and ex- 
perimental school practices and a close follow-up in the first year of 
teaching. 

The new program is being advised by a number of all-University 
committees. Some aspects of the new program were suggested by 
classroom teachers and administrators in public schools. Others 
result from suggestions made both by faculty members directly in- 
volved in teacher education and faculty in the discipline depart- 
ments. Altogether some eighty faculty members and public school 
personnel are involved. This new program will encompass a re- 
study of the entire teacher-education curriculum, the establishment 
of school-university partnerships, and the evaluation of teacher 
competencies. 

The New Program in Teacher Education is based on the follow- 
ing four assumptions: 


1. That better programs in teacher preparation require greater 
attention to individual differences among teachers. 

2. That public, tax-supported elementary and secondary edu- 
cation must assume responsible partnership roles with teacher 
education institutions in the recruitment and preparation of 
teachers. 

3. That many of the experiential aspects of professional prepara- 

tion of teachers can be provided best in the classrooms of the 
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schools themselves in cooperation with the teacher education 
institution. 

That early and continued contacts of teacher-candidates with 
boys and girls in realistic school situations will result in a 
higher level of motivation for the teacher candidates. 
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The New Program also reflects certain beliefs held in common by 
} the Central Michigan University faculty and participating schools. 
These beliefs are as follows: 


1. 


That the role of the teacher in our society is of increased im- 
portance and makes increased demands on the teacher. 


. That the effective teacher requires both a sound liberal educa- 


tion and high professional competence. 


. That professional competence requires a thorough understand- 


ing of the role of the schools in our society, of how individuals 
grow and learn, of basic principles and methods of teaching, 
and an adequate opportunity to buttress these understandings 
in practical situations under competent guidance. 


The basic purpose of the new program is to achieve a teacher 
education program distinguished by the excellence of teachers pre- 
pared through it. 

Supporting purposes are these: 


1. 


To engage a significantly higher proportion of capable high 
school graduates in preparing for careers in teaching. 


. To provide course of study programs adapted to the individual 


competencies of students. 


. To place the teacher education program on a broader base 


with the direct and substantive participation of superior school 
systems on a partnership basis with the university in the prep- 
aration of teachers. 


. To develop and employ highly reliable and functional means 


of appraising competencies of teachers. 


. To make more effective use in teacher education of relevant 


concepts, techniques, and materials from industry, business, 
and the professions. 


. To establish an all-university approach to teacher education 


affording the most productive use of university resources and 
disciplines associated with the preparation of teachers. 


' The new program provides for two plans. The four-year plan 
will lead to a bachelor’s degree and a teaching certificate. The five- 
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year plan will lead to a bachelor’s degree, a teaching certificate and, 
if the quality and nature of the work merit it, a master’s degree. 

Key features of the two plans will include individually planned 
courses of study, an improved and better-balanced curriculum, more 
on the job experience and one year of follow-up after graduation. ) 
Both will begin in the high schools. High school and university 
personnel will join forces in identifying able students and encourag- 
ing them to select teaching as a career. } 

An improved program of guidance is emphasized in both plans, 
first in the high school, then in the university and, finally, in the 
one year of follow-up of the beginning teachers. Program counse- 
lors will help students plan programs suited to their strengths, 
weaknesses and needs. Course requirements will be altered to reach 
the goal: that of liberally educated persons who have used their 
college years to the maximum advantage to prepare for teaching 
careers. 

Students will, with the help of their special counselor, select the 
plan they desire to follow. Some students will prefer the shorter 
period of time in college provided by the four-year plan. Other 
students will be interested in the “earning while learning” aspects 
of the five-year plan. It will provide for more actual experience in 
the classroom, with pay, and the opportunity for earning graduate 
credit; perhaps even a master’s degree. 
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The Four Year Plan 


Under the four-year plan general education will constitute about 
thirty-five per cent of a student’s work. Study in the major fields of 
specialization will account for forty per cent. Fifteen per cent will 
be devoted to professional course work and ten per cent to pre- 
teaching and teaching experiences. 

During the first year in the university the students will spend 


most of their time in organized courses in general education. The 
second year will be devoted primarily to general and specialized 
education but students will be assigned to participate some in the 
campus and local laboratory schools. In the third year general and 


special education continue to constitute a large proportion of the 
students’ program. In one semester of this year the students will 
be assigned to directed teaching in school centers within commut- 
ing distance. In the fourth year students will complete their gen- 
eral, specialized and professional course requirements. During one 
semester they will become extern teachers in a partnership school. } 
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The Five Year Plan 

Under the five-year plan students will have more teaching ex- 
perience than the typical teacher education program provides. The 
first two years will be spent on campus in a program especially de- 
signed and suited to meet the needs of each individual student. The 
remaining three years will consist of alternating semesters of on- 
campus and off-campus on the job earn-learn experience. At the 
same time that a student is working off-campus, he will be taking 
a closely related professional course or one in a subject field in 
which he is teaching. These courses will be taught by regular 
faculty members in regional centers or on-campus in late afternoon, 
evening or Saturday classes. When facilities become available, these 
courses may be taught by TV accompanied by scheduled discussion 
group sessions. 

In each of the three off-campus semesters the student will both 
learn and earn as a full-time load bearing paid employee of a se- 
lected partnership school. Each of the succeeding on the job 
semesters will provide a more challenging assignment at a higher 
professional level. The first experience will be that of a teacher 
assistant. The second will be that of a teacher extern. The last 
will be as a teacher associate. All will be under close supervision. 

General education will make up thirty per cent of the five-year 
program. Specialized education in the major fields will make up 
thirty-five per cent. Fifteen per cent will be devoted to organized 
professional course work and twenty per cent will be devoted to on 
the job experiences. 


Evaluation Plans 


Careful evaluation will be carried on. Included in the evalua- 
tion will be the identification and measurement of teacher compe- 
tencies. The relative merits of the four- and five-year plans will be 
identified. Evaluation procedures will be rigorous but flexible 
enough to permit program changes and flexibility. 

The New Program has a number of significant features: 


1. It establishes a school-university partnership on a large scale. 
Selecting, educating and following the progress of teachers is 
accepted as a joint responsibility of the university and public 
schools. 

2. It provides for extensive intern experiences for teacher candi- 

dates in the partnership schools. 
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3. It requires many student involvements designed to develop 

competent and creative teachers. 

. It identifies and measures teacher competencies. 

5. Individual courses of study will conserve the capacities and 
develop the potential of each teacher candidate. 

6. The recording of the progressive growth of teacher candidates 
will furnish valuable data for improving future educational 
programs. 

7. It involves continuous all-faculty study of the curriculum and 
provides for the adjustment of imbalances. 


—_ 


This New Program was launched in the fall of the present year. 
A number of students are already placed as interns in a number of 
partnership schools. Recruiting of more high school and college 
students into the program is meeting with great success and has been 
under way since September. At the end of seven years, it is pre- 
dicted that about half of the students enrolled in teacher education 
will be on this program. 

The developing of partnerships with selected public schools is 
progressing rapidly and successfully. Partnership schools appear 
anxious and willing to assume a share of responsibility in the re 
cruiting, training, and follow-up of teachers. All partnership sc’ 
have concurred with the university on the earn-learn princ? 
none have objected to paying the load bearing interns assigin 
them. 

All who are associated with the program are optimistic about its 
future success. 




















The Duke University Cooperative 
Program in Teacher Education 


ALLAN S. HULBURT AND WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 


Director, Cooperative Program in Teacher Education—Chairman, Department 
of Education, Duke University 


KA 
Background 


UKE UNIVERSITY launched its Cooperative Program in 

Teacher Education in the summer of 1956 with the coopera- 
tion of the Charlotte Public Schools. Earlier, through its program 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching, the University 
had made it possible for a superior graduate in the liberal arts to 
secure a teaching certificate along with a master’s degree, including 
work in both professional education and the teaching field. This 
program required a school year and a six-week summer session for 
completion. Internship was provided through regular student 
teaching, and there was no special financial support for candidates 
for the Master of Arts in Teaching degree. 

The Cooperative Program provided paid, supervised internship 
during a full semester through teaching in Charlotte, thus building 
into the Program a semester salary which served as a stipend. This 
arrangement also made possible some tuition reduction under the 
regular Duke University policy of granting special rates to teachers. 
These financial benefits were partly offset by the necessity of extend- 
ing the program to a full twelve months. It was assumed that the 
opportunities provided by the Cooperative Program were so great 
that they would bring in many qualified candidates, thus allowing 
for the allotment to the Program of the entire time of a regular 
staff member. Despite a great amount of time and money expended 
in developing the Program, recruiting and screening candidates, 
and providing for their instruction and supervision while they were 
teaching, their numbers were so small as to make the Pogram pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

In 1958 the Program was moved to Durham, Durham County, 
and High Point in North Carolina and Danville, Virginia, school 
systems within commuting distance of Duke University. At the 
same time, increased recruitment effort almost doubled the enroll- 
ment in the Program. Even though the expense was virtually pro- 
hibitive, some thirty interns had prepared for teaching through the 
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Program, and the University was reluctant to discontinue it. There- 
fore, it was decided to seek financial help in reorganizing and ex- 
panding the Cooperative Program. Accordingly, the University re- 
cast the Program, making many improvements, and applied to the 
Ford Foundation for a substantial grant in its aid. On April 1, 
1959, the Foundation announced that it had made the grant, just 
as requested. The amount available from the Foundation will de- 
crease annually over a five-year period, with the University and the 
cooperating schools finding ways to continue the Program. 
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Expansion of the Program 


The first year of operation of the expanded Program augured 
well for its future. Although neither recruitment nor formal ar- 
rangements with cooperating schools could be undertaken until 
April 1 for a program to start early in June, the new Program 
opened with twenty-five superior students gathered from twenty-two 
institutions. Thereafter, with recruitment and selection going on 
throughout the year the quality of the candidates chosen should 
remain high, and there should be no difficulty in securing the forty 
interns annually for whom the program is planned. 

The expansion of the Cooperative Program has required the 
cooperation of many elements in addition to the Ford Foundation 
and Duke University, including its administration and faculty, both 
professional and academic. The school systems of Burlington, 
Durham, Durham County, Greensboro, and Guilford County in 
North Carolina and Danville, Virginia, accepted interns as full-time 
teachers and joined in their supervision. Two additional systems 
will participate in the Program in succeeding years. The Durham 
Public Schools cooperated further in the establishment of a special 
summer school for purposes of demonstration, observation, and 
participation. The State Department of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Education in North Carolina helped plan for the 
Program and made special arrangements with regard to problems of 
accreditation, certification, and finance. Some twenty-five liberal- 
arts colleges and universities in the South Atlantic states joined with 
Duke University in formal arrangements for recruiting and screen- 
ing potential candidates and for raising the status of the profession 
of teaching on the campuses. The Cooperative Program is thought 
of as rendering a special service to the Southeast, but applicants 
from any part of the country are eligible to participate. 
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The course of study for a participant in the Program opens early 
in June, when he enters two courses in education. Both of these 
courses are correlated with practical experience through daily ob- 
servation in the special demonstration school operated exclusively 
for the Program. Experienced teachers, chosen for their knowledge, 
ability to teach, and skill in developing beginning teachers, comprise 
the faculty of the demonstration school. Under the direction of the 
local summer school principals and the Cooperative Program staff, 
they teach daily for six weeks the fields which will be taught by the 
interns. Their pupils are public school junior and senior high 
school students who volunteer to attend regularly enrichment classes 
for which they pay no tuition nor receive any credit. Thirty pupils 
were enrolled in each class during the summer of 1959, but future 
classes are to be reduced in size so as to permit more individual 
pupil participation. A short period of supervised student teaching 
during this summer term gives the intern the “feel” of handling a 
class. 

The second six-week summer term is devoted to additional pro- 
fessional courses for most candidates. Some will take graduate 
courses in their teaching fields. These two terms of the summer 
session preceding the internship constitute the first third of the 
thirty-six semester hours required for the master’s degree. 

The second twelve semester hours are earned during the year in 
which the intern is teaching. The first half year of intern teaching 
is supervised by both members of the program staff and a local 
teacher appointed to serve as team leader or supervisor of the group 
of interns teaching in the particular cooperating school system. 
For their semester of supervised teaching interns receive six semester 
hours of credit. An additional education course each semester meet- 
ing once a week for three hours completes the second third of the 
course requirements. The two six-week terms of summer session 
following the internship are normally devoted to gaining depth in 
the academic area to be taught. The twelve semester hours thus 
earned complete the requirements. A thesis is optional. 

The normal program, then, is designed to increase the candi- 
date’s undergraduate major by approximately twelve semester hours 
of graduate work while he is meeting requirements for a certificate 
or license to teach by taking eighteen semester hours of graduate 
coursework in education and completing an additional six in super- 
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vised teaching. In a period of fifteen months students complete the 
requirements for a master’s degree and a license to teach, and 
they obtain a year of teaching experience. 

The Program is designed around teams of five interns in each 
school system. Four in each team fill regular teaching vacancies in 
junior and senior high schools and are paid the annual salary for a 
teacher without the full professional requirements for a class “A” 
certificate. Full-year interns are paid by the school system in which 
they teach. The Cooperative Program pays the tuition for the first 
twenty-one semester hours of graduate work, after which students 
pay the special Duke University tuition rate for teachers. The total 
tuition in the fifteen-month program in 1960-61 will be $192.50. 
The fifth intern in each team teaches for only a half year during 
which time he replaces a local teacher selected to serve as team 
leader or supervisor of the team during the first semester of teach- 
ing. Team leaders help the interns develop methods and materials 
appropriate to the classes they are teaching. The Cooperative 
Program pays the salary of the half-year intern and supplements 
the regular salary received by the team leader. As in the case of 
the other four team members, tuition for the first twenty-one hours 
is paid for the half-year intern by the Program. After one semester 
of teaching the half-year intern on each team returns to the campus 
to carry a full graduate program during the spring semester. He 
pays full tuition for these fifteen semester hours but completes the 
program in June instead of after the second summer session. 


Procedures for Participation 


Applications are accepted from graduates of liberal-arts pro- 
grams with strong undergraduate preparation in the fields of Eng- 
lish, foreign language, mathematics, science, and the social studies. 
Applicants must show evidence of high academic ability, good char- 
acter, and the desire and potential to become superior teachers in 
junior or senior high school. They must submit separate applica- 
tions for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and to the Cooperative Program in Teacher Education. If the 
action on both applications is favorable, arrangements are made for 
interviews with superintendents of school systems cooperating in 
the Program. Only after employment in a cooperating school 
system are they full participants in the Program. Persons who com- 
plete the full Program secure, in fifteen months, master’s degrees 
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with work in both professional education and their teaching fields. 
They qualify for teaching certificates in most states, and they have 
completed a full year’s teaching experience. For their teaching they 
receive full salary, and they pay less than two hundred dollars each 
in tuition. 











Teacher Education for Tomorrow’s 
Secondary Schools 
E. T. McSwaIn 


Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University 
KR 

HE enduring strength of our nation has it source and sub- 
stance in the present and future behavior of people. Reason- 
able, therefore, is the assumption that the mental and moral power 
of tomorrow’s adult is equal in importance; if not greater, to the 
preservation and onward movement of our American way of life 
and government as industrial productivity and military defense. 
Undeniable is the fact that education is our only means to develop 
informed and socially responsible minds. The kind and quality of 
the educational programs offered in secondary schools during the 
1960’s deserves the understanding and support of college faculties 
as well as school people and parents. Since the educational pro- 
grams reflect the competency of teachers and administrators, the 
preparation of prospective teachers and the improvement of teachers 
in-service is an invaluable service to be rendered by college faculties 

to youth, a dynamic society, and the nation’s future. 

Serious and challenging is the realization that twenty-five to 
thirty million youth will graduate from high school during the 
1960's. Equally impressive is the awareness that the 1960 June 
graduates will be about 32 years of age in 1975 and the June 1969 
graduates will have reached age 23. Their years of greatest produc- 
tivity and civic action will be the period 1975-2000 A.D. Equally 
significant is the fact that these millions of future adults will spend 
from 17 to 26 years in occupational endeavor and community service 
before retirement in the early part of the twenty-first century. The 
programs of education which they now experience in high school 
will have lasting effect on their readiness and competency in inter- 
preting the inescapable relationship between the nation’s heritage 
and the realities of contemporary society and their ability in creat- 
ing future goals which will give meaning, value, and direction to 
the daily thinking and decision-making of the emerging adults. In 
the degree that education helps these youths in understanding that 
man has the opportunity to create most of his future, they may find 


motivation to act as co-builders of theirs and the nation’s future. 
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The educative and social value of secondary education is revealed in 
the personal and social behavior of youth. 

The productive core of secondary school curricula is related in a 
large measure to the understanding of teachers concerning trends 
and problems in contemporary society and the implications for in- 
telligent individual and group citizenship. Teacher education pro- 
grams become effective in the degree that prospective teachers in- 
terpret and understand the impact on youth of such environmental 
situation as: (1) an expanding and powerful technology, (2) in- 
crease in size and complexity of city and suburban areas, (3) higher 
requirements for entrance into various occupations and professions, 
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(4) increase in global transportation, communication, and com- 
merce, (5) a decrease in work-week hours and accompanying in- 
crease in leisure time, (6) a trend toward greater cooperative ac- 
tion on the part of labor, management, and government, and (7) a 
rapid change in the nature and probable consequences of interna- 
tional affairs. Curricula and instruction in the high school may be- 
come more effective in developing social literacy and personal ma- 
turity as teachers examine more carefully their accepted response 
to such questions as: (1) In what way do or should societal trends 
indicate need for curricula change?, (2) How may curricula and 
teaching methods help youth in building a foundational prepara- 
tion for realistic and socially useful citizenship in the decades ahead?, 
(3) How may educational programs be designed to better serve the 
crucial needs of a dynamic society and also the interests and needs 
of youth? The achievements to be made in secondary schools in 
the 1960's will be reflected in the adult behavior of today’s gradu- 
ates rather than in the number of students who enter college or the 
students’ score on college entrance examinations. The major dif- 
ference between effective and less effective secondary education is 
determined by the academic and professional competency of the 
teachers in each secondary school. 

The recruitment and preparation of talented college students, in 
larger numbers, has become a major function of all faculties in a 
college or university. Improvement in the coordination of an in- 
stitution’s resources can be retarded when existing policy and prac- 
tice delegates teacher education as the single service of one depart- 
ment or school. Significant in potential is the trend in many insti- 
tutions of higher education to initiate such experiments as an all- 
institution advisory council on teacher education and special pro- 
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grams to recruit and prepare college graduates for teaching in sec- 
ondary schools. 

College administrators and faculties can no longer evade, with- 
out serious consequences to secondary education, their response to 
important questions, such as; (1) What competencies in academic 
and professional education underlie effective teaching in secondary 
education during the 1960’s?, (2) What criteria should be applied 
when determining students’ admission and continuance preparation 
programs for prospective teachers?, (3) What constitutes an ade- 
quate preparation for teaching an academic subject and related sub- 
jects in a high school?, and, (4) What standards of achievement 
should be used when appraising students’ qualifications for recom- 
mendation for state teacher certification by the faculty? It is true 
that teacher certification is the legal responsibility of each state de- 
partment of public instruction. There is, however, an opportunity 
for college faculties to assist in up-grading teacher certification 
requirements by accepting greater responsibility in deciding when 
and when not to recommend graduates for a teaching certificate. 
The quality of teacher preparation programs and standards required 
for recommendation for certification may be improved as college 
faculty members accept greater responsibility for this institutional 
function. 
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Teaching in secondary schools will require higher competency 
in an academic-teaching subject as well as functional understanding 
of the psychological behavior of adolescents, curricula construction 
and motivating techniques of instruction. All prospective teachers, 
if they are to be successful in motivating and assisting high school 
students to give more thinking about the relationship of their studies 
to societal change and informed behavior, will need to develop foun- 
dational understandings of their teaching subject and to expand 
their understandings in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
The minimum undergraduate requirements, to earn recommenda- 
tion for teacher certification to teach in a high school, may include: 
(1) completion of 24-36 semester hours in an academic subject, (2) 
completion of a minimum of 16 hours in a subject related to one’s 
teaching major, (3) a minimum of 12 hours in science or mathe- 
matics, (4) course work in the social sciences, to obtain a reasonable 
understanding of the culture and governments of countries in the 
eastern and western hemispheres, (5) some course work in the 
humanities, and (6) a program of study (16 semester hours) of the 
philosophy, curricula, and psychology of the learning-teaching proc- 
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ess as related to secondary education. Undergraduates who desire 
to expand their course work in general education should be advised 
to postpone, until after graduation, a teaching-preparation program. 

Many colleges and universities have established, in recent years, 
special programs to serve the professional and academic needs of 
college graduates who desire to teach in a high school. These pro- 
grams have been designed to offer college graduates the opportunity 
to: (1) meet the professional requirements for certification, (2) de- 
vote time to student teaching, (3) to continue their study in an 
academic-teaching subject, and (4) to fulfill the minimum require- 
ments for a master’s degree. The typical program includes: (1) a 
first summer session in which to develop minimum understanding 
of and proficiency in teaching, (2) a full academic year in which to 
engage in advanced study in an academic subject or subjects, con- 
tinued study of secondary education, and a period for intern-teach- 
ing or student-teaching, (3) a second summer opportunity to con- 
tinue advanced work in academic and professional subjects. Satis- 
factory completion of a graduate program in teacher education, of 
this type, enables college graduates who possess academic ability and 
teaching potential to develop foundational competency in teaching, 
to pursue advanced study in one or more academic subjects, and to 
fulfill the minimum requirements for a master’s degree and teacher 
certification. College graduates who possess the qualifications to be 
eligible to enter a special program may experience higher motiva- 
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tion and interest in preparation for creative and effective teaching 
in secondary schools. Programs of this type are proving to be a pro- 
ductive means in recruiting and preparing talented college graduates 
for teaching, thus helping to solve in part the crucial shortage of 
competent secondary school teaching anticipated during the 1960's. 

Revision of graduate programs for teachers and administrators 
who desire to return from teaching situations to earn a master’s 
degree is needed. Greater opportunity in these programs should be 
offered for a better balance between advanced study in professional 
education and advanced study in one or more academic subjects. 
Many secondary teachers of an academic subject may be encouraged 
to earn a master’s degree in their teaching subject and/or related 
academic subjects. The writer offers for appraisal the conviction 
that college faculties discontinue the practice of awarding a master’s 
degree to teachers and administrators whose period of graduate 
study is devoted entirely to advanced work in professional educa- 
tion. 
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Teacher education is a program and process that should serve 
prospective and in-service teachers in terms of professional needs, 
conditions and trends in contemporary society, and the probable 
opportunities and problems to be encountered in our man-made 
industrial, economic, social and governmental future. Progress in 
industry and business is dependent on persons who possess founda- 
tional competency, realistic insights, imagination, and readiness to 
experiment. The preparation of secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators calls for academic and professional competency, an 
understanding of societal trends and problems, imagination, readi- 
ness to revise existing curricula and instructional methods, and moti- 
vating faith in education as the only means to help youth develop 
mental and moral power that is essential in living today and in the 
years ahead. In the degree that college and university faculties 
become more active in improving curricula and standards in teacher 
preparation, their professional service to prospective teachers, teach- 
ers in-service, secondary education, and to society will be accelerated 
and will become more constructive. Faculty members who are un- 
willing to share in this important work should examine the validity 
of criticisms expressed concerning existing practices in secondary 
schools. 
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One decade is a brief period of time in which to unite the faculty 
resources in colleges and universities in developing programs and 
standards which may contribute to socially significant and profes- 
sional productive curricula and instruction in our secondary schools. 
Today’s high school students and graduates as they reach adulthood 
will be the critical evaluators of the leadership and action of college 
faculties and administrators. The most important institutions in 
America to develop mental and moral competency required to safe- 
guard and advance the nation’s future are our secondary schools. 
The success of the institutions to carry on this indispensable service 
to youth and society depends on the preparation and action of 
teachers today and tomorrow. May we dedicate our efforts in the 
1960's to quality teacher preparation, quality instruction and edu- 
cation for democratic and responsible citizenship in the years 1975- 
2000 A.D. 











Teachers for Tomorrow’s Secondary 
Schools 


BENJAMIN FINE 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University 
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MAJOR breakthrough in the training of secondary teachers 

has taken place in this country within the past several years. 
This past year the Ford Foundation granted a total of fifteen mil- 
lion, four hundred seventy-eight thousand, two hundred and ten 
dollars to nineteen colleges and universities. These Grants were 
largely the outgrowth of earlier experiments in teacher education 
financed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. One 
of these earlier Grants, consisting of five hundred thousand dollars, 
was awarded to the newly established Graduate School of Education 
of Yeshiva University in New York City, in the Summer of 1957. 
This Grant was given on the premise that the Graduate School 
would break away from the traditional method of training ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers 2nd substitute in its place 
the new paid internship method. 

Now completing its third year, the Graduate School has reached 
the definite conclusion that high school teachers can be trained 
more effectively and soundly through this method. 

Some forty students, known as teaching Fellows, serve their in- 
ternships during the first year of the program. Last year a hundred 
and twenty-five students were in the program while this year the 
number has jumped to a hundred and fifty. The majority of these 
students are on the secondary level. 

The program is experimental in its philosophy and flexible in 
its implementation. The basic pattern involves widespread recruit- 
ment among Liberal Arts graduates, followed by training based on 
cooperation between the Graduate School of Education and affiliated 
schools and school systems. 

The Graduate School screens applicants through interviews, 
examination of college records, references and where necessary, 
standardized tests. The Fellows are then placed in one of some 
thirty-five cooperating school systems for a one-year internship. 

During an initial six to ten weeks’ summer session the Fellow 
completes eight to twelve credits in professional education and re- 
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ceives a provisional state teaching certificate or a New York City 
substitute license. 

Interviews are scheduled for the Fellows with superintendents, 
principals or placement directors of the cooperating schools. Upon 
acceptance, a paid internship is arranged. 

During the internship year, commencing in September, the teach- 
ing Fellow reports each school day for a full day to the school to 
which he is assigned. Half the time is spent in teaching, and the 
other half in observation, practice teaching and incidental assign- 
ments—study hall, lunchroom, tutoring, audio-visual operations, ad- 
ministrative assistance, etc. The intern attends faculty meetings, 
parent conferences and other professional school activities. He is 
compensated at the rate of one-half of a beginning teacher’s salary, 
which in the metropolitan area is from two thousand to twenty-five 
hundred dollars per year. 

It will be seen that the internship adds nothing to the school 
budget. In fact, a high caliber teaching Fellow more than pays his 
way during the internship year. As a potential source of well-quali- 
fied teachers, this program is regarded as invaluable by school re- 
cruitment officers. 

In service, the intern is supervised by the personnel of the school 
system in which he is serving, as well as by a Graduate School staff 
member who makes periodic visits to his school and classroom. 
Customarily, the intern attends classes at the Graduate School at 
least two afternoons or evenings a week, taking four courses (twelve 
credits) each semester, one of which is a seminar in student teach- 
ing. Supervisory personnel in cooperating schools are alerted to 
having our interns receive a sound experience in observing master 
teachers and in teaching under their guidance. Cooperating teach- 
ers receive recognition in the form of an invitation to take any 
three-credit course of their choice as the guest of the Graduate 
School of Education. 

Our experimental, flexible program has developed and continues 
to develop a diversity of internship patterns. The most popular are 
the following: 


1) One full secondary school program (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Language or Mathematics) is divided between two in- 
terns, one taking three and a building assignment, the other 
taking a Home Room, two classes and a building assignment. 

2) A Junior or Senior High School program involving two subjects, 
for example, English and Social Studies, or Mathematics and 
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Science, or Biology and Chemistry is divided between two in- 
terns, each working in his special area of competence. 

3) A partial secondary school program (two or three classes in 
English or in Mathematics) is assigned to a Fellow. This partial 
program may arise as a result of programming or it may be 
created to reduce class size where a qualified intern is available. 

4) In some school systems an intern is apprenticed to a master sec- 
ondary school teacher in order to make possible the release of 
this teacher for special service with beginning teachers through- 
out the system. The Fellow teaches the classes when the master 
teacher is away on other assignments. 

5) Another type of internship involves practice teaching mornings 
in a public school and paid teaching in the afternoon in the 
English program of a private school. 

6) Where a Fellow enters the program during the Fall Semester, he 
takes a full course in student teaching without pay in the Spring, 
and completes his training in a full-time position the following 
September. 
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What are the backgrounds of the teaching Fellows? About 
twenty per cent of the Fellows had more than one degree upon ac- 
ceptance into the Teaching Fellowship Program. About half were 
recent college graduates. The others included housewives ready to 
enter the profession, and mature students desiring to teach after 
careers in business, law, journalism, pharmacy, public relations, 
accounting and other vocations. 

An amazing low rate of attrition during the internship year has 
been maintained. Approximately ninety-seven per cent of the Fel- 
lows have completed their training and gone on to full time teach- 
ing, with fifty per cent remaining in the school system in which they 
were trained. 

The Graduate School of Education in its staff, student body and 
orientation is completely non-sectarian. Students and staff represent 
virtually every race and creed. Visiting faculty invariably comment 
on the high caliber of the students and the quality of work being 
done at the Graduate School. 

Facilities of cooperating schools have been extended to us in 
various ways for cooperative purposes. Among these are research 
projects undertaken jointly by the Graduate School and a cooperat- 
ing school, the use of school buildings for off-campus centers, the 
affiliation of a cooperating school as a campus school, and the con- 
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duct of research projects in schools by personnel pursuing doctoral 
work at the Graduate School of Education. 

Liaison with cooperating schools is maintained in a variety of 
ways. Administrative and personnel officers of the cooperating 
schools interview candidates and make final decisions about place- 
ment, programs and stipends in consultation with Graduate School 
of Education personnel. University field supervisors work with 
cooperating school teachers and supervisors throughout the intern- 
ship year. Many of the latter give or take courses at the Graduate 
School. 

The Graduate School curriculum is in many ways a cooperative 
venture in which personnel from the cooperating schools play a 
significant part. Courses or lectures at the Graduate School have 
been given by a number of educators from cooperative schools such 
as Long Beach, East Meadow, Plainedge, Yonkers and the New York 
City School System. 

The Internship Program for secondary school teachers is open 
only to students who already hold a Baccalaureate Degree. A\l- 
though these individuals may be successfully engaged in other pro- 
fessions they have discovered that teaching is their real vocational 
goal. Through this cooperative program such mature students pur- 
sue their graduate work at our university. The question has been 
asked: “Can a student who has been out of school for fifteen or 
twenty years suddenly return to an academic program and master 
it?” We have found that some of our best high school teachers are 
those who have been out anywhere from five to ten years and have 
engaged in other vocations or professions. They return to us for 
a year and quickly get into the academic spirit. 

Perhaps the aspect of motivation has something to do with it. 
Indeed, I have evolved a formula of my own, in interviewing po- 
tential students, which I call M Cube. That is, maturity times 
motivation times mentality equals scholarship. 

If the proof of the pudding is in the eating then our program has 
succeeded. Virtually all of the school systems that entered into a 
cooperative arrangement with us in the Summer of ’57 are still with 


us. Indeed, we started with twelve school systems and have now just 
about tripled that number. 

A typical comment comes from Dr. Edward McCleary, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of East Meadow, Long Island. The East Meadow 
School took seven of our interns in 1958-59. All seven of these in- 
terns were employed in the Fall of '59 and have been regularly 
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assigned to teaching positions. East Meadow took seven more in- 
terns in the Fall of 59. Dr. McCleary believes that all seven will 
be employed inasmuch as they are doing commendable work. 

Dr. McCleary recently said: “This program appears to us to be 
an outstanding method of teacher recruitment since mature students 
receive a preview of our school system while we are observing them 
first-hand in our own classroom situations.” 

A recommended program of studies for a teaching Fellow in 
secondary education would include the following: 

During the Summer required courses in developmental and 
adolescence psychology as well as a course in methods and materials 
of teaching the special subject in secondary schools. The teacher 
would have a choice of a course on the secondary school curriculum 
or one on the problems in secondary education. 
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During the Fall and Spring required courses would be educa- 
tional psychology and observation and practice teaching in second- 
ary schools. The teacher would have a choice of courses in the 
philosophy of education, social foundations of education, history of 
education and crucial issues in American Education. 

The teacher would be required to complete requirements of 
thirty-two credits for the Master of Science Degree and certification 
or licensing. A variation in the amount and number of courses 
would take place depending upon the program that the teacher is 
undertaking. For example, a high school teacher of mathematics 
would be required to take more courses in his field than would, for 
example, a teacher in English. We are governed by the New York 
State Department of Education Certification Requirements. 

Under the internship method a college graduate who enters the 
program is certified as a teacher after he takes the Summer Pro- 
gram. Accordingly, with this certificate, he is eligible to teach and 
to be paid for teaching. 

The paid internship is the heart of our program. Our students 
do not do practice teaching in the traditional sense. I think that 
practice teaching is the weakest link of any teacher training pro- 
gram. Our teachers do actual teaching. They are on a par with the 
full-fledged teachers in the school system. They come at the conven- 
tional time, whether it’s eight or eight-thirty in the morning, and 
remain until the close of the school day, whether it’s three, four or 
later in the afternoon. They are not a source of cheap labor inas- 
much as the interns are permitted to teach only a half a teaching 
day. On the other hand, the school systems do derive value over 
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and above teaching from the interns inasmuch as they are available 
for non-teaching duties. 

In essence, the policy that we follow is the one that the medical 
schools have followed for many years through their internship train- 
ing with hospitals. Just as a doctor just out of a medical school is 
assigned to a hospital for internship duties and is on constant call, 
so our interns are assigned to school systems and are on call during 
the day by the superintendent or principal. 
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Because the high school teacher who has taken her work with us 
is paid while attending classes, we find that many students who 
would otherwise not go into teaching because of economic reasons 
are now enabled to do so. This is particularly true of college 
graduates who, as it so often happens, get married during their 
undergraduate years and cannot afford to go to college for a fifth 
year. Under our fifth-year plan, the teacher not only can afford to 
go to school but her entire college career in the fifth year costs her 
nothing. For the average of twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year that our students get, that is for a nine-month year, most man- 
age to live comfortably and at the same time to pay their tuition 
and other necessary expenses. Frequently our interns have their 
teaching salaries supplemented by state or federal loans attainable at 
our institution. 

The pattern of paid teaching internship has proved successful at 
the Graduate School of Education. Objectives for the 1960-61 year 
call for three hundred teaching Fellows to be placed in cooperating 
schools in the metropolitan area. But this is only the beginning. 
We are planning internships not only in elementary, junior high 
and secondary school teaching but also in junior and community 
colleges. In addition to high school teachers, our program calls for 
the training of secondary personnel in the field of psychology, guid- 
ance and counseling, special education and in other needed areas. 
Steps are now being taken to implement these programs. 

It is anticipated that within five years a minimum of five hun- 
dred paid internships under the pattern of a Teaching Fellowship 
Program will be in operation at our college. This will constitute 
a major breakthrough in teacher training. It will be the realization 
of a dream of having school systems and colleges contribute all their 


resources in the preparation and training of teachers. 
Once this becomes the established pattern in teacher education 
we may expect to increase the number of trainees rapidly. The vast 
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and growing metropolitan area should absorb two thousand teach- 
ing Fellows annually from the various schools of education. 

Our graduate School of Education will, within the next three 
years, be housed in spacious quarters on its own campus in mid- 
town Manhattan. The training of five hundred or more quality 
teachers and other school personnel annually in the Teaching Fel- 
lowship Program will be one of its services to education. All of 
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our interns are under constant supervision by members of our fac- 
ulty. The interns are also supervised by the administrators or 
master teachers in the high school where they teach. Our interns 
are supervised on the average of once in every two weeks. Our 
supervisors prepare extensive reports which they present to the 
Director of our Teaching Fellowship Program, Dr. Morris Gall, 
and to the students themselves. In the weekly seminar on observa- 
tion and practice teaching, the supervisors exchange information 
and constructive suggestions with the interns. 

Twice each semester the supervisors and superintendents of the 
cooperating schools meet with the entire faculty of the Graduate 
School of Education at its headquarters at 110 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street in New York City. During these informal luncheons the 
superintendents are able to get a report from the Graduate School 
as to its practices and policies, and at the same time our faculty get 
a first-hand report from the administrators and superintendents. 

This interchange of views has proved extremely valuable in 
setting still higher standards for the Graduate School Program. 

In every respect our program is a cooperative one. It requires 
the complete cooperation of the public school systems to make it 
effective. Inasmuch as the school superintendent must give final 
approval for the appointment of any intern, the school system does 
not have to feel that it must take teachers that it otherwise would 
not employ. It is based on an entirely mutual arrangement. This 
provides both the school system and the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion an incentive to work closely together. 

At the present time the schools’ public and private school systems 
provide approximately three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
worth of Fellowship Funds for the training of our interns. This 
is a step that was unheard of even a decade ago. Because we can 
offer a student two thousand or twenty-five hundred dollars we can 
attract her into the teaching profession. Many of our interns now 
preparing to be secondary teachers would never have gone into the 
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teaching profession if it were not for this paid Fellowship that we 
now offer them, thanks to the cooperation of the school systems. 

Whether this is the final method of training secondary teachers 
is not for me to say. Obviously, there are many good systems. For 
us, however, we believe that the system that we employ using paid 
internships is a most salutary and valuable one. We are most 
pleased at the progress that we have made. We plan to expand 
this internship method during this coming decade. 
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HE for Teachers in the title of George Peabody College bears 

special significance to its staff, alumni, and the profession and 
public in general. It serves as a reminder of the institution’s basic 
commitment in higher education. Through this important func- 
tion it identifies its status and bids for prestige and recognition 
among the outstanding and prominent colleges and universities of 
the region and nation. Essential to the strength of the institution 
are the strong liberal arts departments, providing the academic 
training for recipients of the Bachelor of Arts Degree, whose promi- 
nent and competent staff members contribute greatly to teacher 
education through their understanding of, interest in, and commit- 
ment to professional education. 


From the Beginning 


One of the noble aspirations of Mr. George Peabody was to up- 
lift the profession of teaching. Selected by Barnas Sears, the first 
agent of the George Peabody Fund, the University of Nashville 
seemed most suited for creating The Peabody Normal School in 
1875 to serve the South. Reflecting the growing commitment to 
its high purpose—the training of teachers and educational leaders 
for the South and the nation—the Fund was dissolved in 1905 and 
ultimately nearly two million dollars was used to help establish 
George Peabody College for Teachers on its new campus in 1914. 
George Peabody’s theme—“Education, a debt due from present to 
future generations’—was to be executed in the South through bene- 
fits which would be “distributed among the entire population, with- 
out other distinction than their needs and the opportunities of 
usefulness to them.” Thus, opportunities were provided for the 
preparation of teachers when (such as now) “Teachers were wanted” 
and needed but were not available from the liberal arts institutions. 
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From fifty years back, when the normal school preparation was 
considered adequate, we have come to require the four years of 
undergraduate training; great emphasis has been placed on graduate 
preparation, to the point of questioning the adequacy of the four- 
year undergraduate program; and continually we have sought a 
better understanding of the balance that should exist in liberal arts 
and professional preparation for teachers and educational leaders. 

Looking back over fifty years of development in teacher educa- 
tion and focusing attention on the problem for fifty to come, Pea- 
body’s illustrious president, Dr. Bruce R. Payne, in 1930, before the 
Teachers College Section of the Department of Superintendence, 
identified these four theories of teacher preparation: 
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1... . efficiency in subject matter is of primary importance, .. . 
knowledge of the subject is all that is necessary, and practice 
is of secondary importance. This system (he continued) has 
been followed too often by schools of engineering and also by 
liberal arts colleges in the training of high school teachers. 

2... . efficiency is in practice with subject matter in the back- 
ground. (He cited) the project method and the old-time 
theory of normal school training (as) illustrations of this. 


3. The third, known as professionalized subject matter, advocates 
the selection of subject matter but with its presentation in 
relation to the job to be done. This is quite an advance over 
the others and is illustrated by premedical chemistry and, in 
fact, (stated Dr. Payne) by most of the science work done in 
the senior academic year which is credited toward the first year 
of medicine. 

4. The fourth might be described as a cooperative theory in 
which the study of subject matter and practice are concurrent. 
The modern progressive teachers college sponsors this plan 
(he concluded) . 


Peabody to the present has pursued this modern progressive 
teachers college approach but through study and research has found 
good reason to expand and amplify its implications. The changing 
roles of education and the teacher coupled with an increasing short- 
age of certified teachers and renewed emphasis on improving the 
quality of education have made new and significant study of the 
college’s role in teacher education essential. 
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Recent Experimentation in Teacher Education at Peabody 


Some modern developments in Peabody’s preparation of high 
school teachers began in 1951 with the Carnegie Fellowship Pro- 
gram in Teaching. It was believed that an important potential for 
teacher preparation, the liberal arts college graduates, could be 
tapped through a fifth-year program emphasizing both professional 
education and a greater depth and breadth in an academic teaching 
field. 

Approximately twenty students have been enrolled in the pro- 
gram each year. First priority has been given to candidates with 
no professional education, providing of course that these candidates 
were superior to candidates with limited professional training. 
Carnegie fellows have demonstrated growing social maturity as they 
have grown professionally through the added four quarters. 

Programs of study for Carnegie fellows take the form of an indi- 
vidually planned course. Considerations in program planning in- 
clude the detailed undergraduate background of the student, certi- 
fication requirements, and special needs of the student, both aca- 
demic and professional. The Carnegie groups have maintained 
outstanding grade-point averages and have been superior in qualities 
that appear to be predictive of teaching success. On surveys of their 
teaching success, responses reflect a flavor of freshness, an enthusiasm 
for teaching, and a professional spirit that is rarely matched any- 
where. They voice almost universal appreciation of the Carnegie 
assistance and often indicate that it was decisive in terms of their 
choices and continuation in the teaching profession. 

In 1953, Peabody and Vanderbilt University inaugurated a joint 
three-year Master of Arts in Teaching Program with a grant from 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education. The three-year ex- 
periment in the training of secondary teachers was undertaken to 
demonstrate a new approach to preparing secondary teachers. It 
was assumed that sound undergraduate liberal arts training provided 
a desirable foundation on which to build a fifth year of work. In 
this year a student was able not only to receive his professional 
training on a graduate level at Peabody but also to enjoy and profit 
by the stimulation of advanced academic study at Vanderbilt. In 
the second place, the program was designed to attract outstanding 
prospects into the teaching field. Finally, it provided the oppor- 
tunity for two institutions of widely differing character to cooperate 
in a program which enabled each to make its own peculiar contri- 
bution to teacher training. 
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The sixty quarter hours of work required for the degree were [ 
divided equally between academic and professional education. The 
professional training was designed to provide the basic essentials 
necessary for a secondary school teacher and to meet, in general, 
minimum certification requirements. For additional training in 
their academic fields, students continued study at the graduate level. 

A consultant appraising the program concluded: 
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In conception, the Master of Arts in Teaching 
Program is not only sound but distinctive, challeng- 
ing, and full of promise. It is an idea which has sig- 
nificance for teachers living everywhere, and the Nash- 
ville situation offers a unique opportunity to put it to ; 
the test of practice under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 


A more recent development at Peabody in teacher education, 
beginning in 1957, involves the College in cooperation with se- 
lected school systems in the Southern region in a program of re- 
search and development aimed at improving the quality of teach- 
ing in the schools and colleges. This program was made possible 
by a two-year grant from The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and is being continued under a second grant effective July 
1, 1959. Special consideration is being given to better utilization 
of teaching personnel and other teaching resources. The experi- 
mentation is being concentrated in rural and suburban county 
school systems in the South where critical shortages in educational 
manpower and resources already exist and at the College, where the 
training of personnel for the implementation of new ideas is empha- 
sized. It is held that a sound program in educational improvement 
develops in these three stages: 


1. The creative thinking and laboratory research phase. New 
ideas are sought and tested under laboratory conditions. 
2. The field trial and demonstration phase. In this phase, ideas 
are subjected to various field conditions. Practical difficulties 
are ironed out and practitioners are informed. 
3. The personnel training phase. In this phase, teachers and } 
school leaders are trained for the implementation of new ideas. 


During the first two years of the program ten separate research 
studies were initiated—all designed to improve the quality of in- 
struction by effecting better use of teaching resources. Eight of the 
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ten experiments were conducted jointly by Peabody College and 
cooperating school systems. These eight studies dealt with (1) mak- 
ing better use of professional personnel, (2) utilizing the summer 
months for special enrichment instruction, (3) using nonprofes- 
sional personnel to assist teachers with clerical and routine duties, 
and (4) making use of new instructional media. 

The other two projects initiated during the first two years of the 
program on the Peabody campus, educational television and team 
approaches to college teaching, deal with aspects of college teaching 
and teacher education. Another project involving the development 
of ways for more effective utilization of test results for curriculum 
planning is under field trial this year; while results of much of the 
earlier study and research is now entering the third phase of de- 
velopment—the personnel training phase. 


Changing Emphases for the 1960's 


During this year, 1959-60, various Peabody faculty groups are 
considering or implementing changes in the teacher education pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the foreseeable future, the 1960’s. A com- 
mittee on Admission to Teacher Education began work in 1958-59, 
as did a General Policies and Planning Committee for Teacher Edu- 
cation. Currently four committees of the Department of Education 
are developing programs relating to the following problems. recruit- 
ment and selection of prospective leaders of teachers; reorganization 
of pre-service teacher education; reorganization of the graduate 
education program; and laboratory experiences in the Peabody 
Demonstration School. Each of these groups has a nucleus member- 
ship from the Department of Education and calls on faculty mem- 
bers from other departments as consultants. Such a flexible plan of 
interdepartmental cooperation is especially appropriate in a college 
for teachers where all departments focus on teacher education. 

Certain needs for and of teachers of the 1960’s are giving major 
direction to these current studies and program changes: 


. Higher quality of teaching personnel 

. Individual differences among teachers and teacher trainees 

. Increased academic competence 

4. Minimum foundation in the field of education 

5. Coordination of laboratory and classroom experiences in spe- 
cific training courses 

6. Use of mechanical aids and new teaching media in individual- 

izing instruction 
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Selection of teacher education candidates. A few years ago cer- 
tain changes were made in Peabody’s program to permit students not 
wishing to qualify as teachers to graduate without fulfilling the re- 
quirements in professional education heretofore mandatory for all 
Peabody graduates. Although some 90 per cent of our students still 
elect to meet the latter requirements, that is to train for teaching, 
it now becomes especially important to have admission requirements 
for teacher education that are different and even more stringent 
than the general college admission requirements. 

It is recognized full well that at Peabody as in teacher education 
institutions in general we are caught in the horns of a dilemma— 
on the one hand, the certain-to-continue shortage of qualified 
teachers, and, on the other, the great need of the schools and of the 
nation in general for teachers of only the highest personal and pro- 
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fessional qualifications. In view of its distinctive leadership func- 
tion, Peabody must elect to place first emphasis on quality. In the 
long run higher standards of admission and training will result in a 
greater supply of well-qualified teachers, or so we believe. 

Accordingly, proposals now before the Peabody faculty aim to 
establish a more definite screening procedure for admission to the 
teacher education program. The screening is to be institutional in 
nature and is to be accomplished by the third quarter of the sopho- 
more year or upon entrance to the college beyond the sophomore 
year. The screening will be based on the student’s academic aver- 
age and placement examination results, along with his physical and 
personality traits, and the major department’s recommendation. 
The critical average on academic work will be higher than for 
general admission of transfer students. 

Certain changes also recently made with regard to standards for 
admission to advanced graduate work reflect the concern of Pea- 
body’s faculty for the quality of teacher education and its leadership. 
A critical score has been set for the doctoral aptitude examinations 
which are prerequisite to screening for doctoral work at Peabody. 
Certain more specific standards are also being considered for ad- 
mission to studies leading toward the degree of Specialist in Educa- 
tion (Ed. S.), a program that attracts many supervisors of teachers 
and also present and prospective members of teacher education 
faculties. 

Individual differences among teachers and teacher trainees. Many 
Peabody faculty members believe that greater specialization is in- 
evitable among teachers of the 1960’s. We suspect that the current 
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widespread experimentation with classification of teaching functions 
and teaching competencies will result in many categories of teachers 
other than the familiar ones associated with curriculum fields. Al- 
ready Peabody trains many teachers of exceptional children and 
specialists in various types of guidance and other special services. It 
is hoped that our training program of long standing for librarians 
will soon be supplemented by one for specialists in materials of 
many types, and already we are actively engaged in training teachers 
for television teaching. 

In addition consideration is presently being given to the poten- 
tial demand for teachers of large classes, of small groups, and of 
individual pupils. Since this demand will probably be met through 
the selection and further training of teachers already in service who 
show particular aptitudes for one of these aspects of teaching, our 
immediate need is seen to be that of providing all of our teacher 
trainees some preliminary experience in each aspect. As rapidly 
as we can locate good laboratory situations for this purpose, stu- 
dent teachers will have opportunity to try out in work with large 
classes as well as in the more conventional ones with their small 
group and individual work. 

It is also recognized that the quality of performance in teaching 
can be predicted or identified early in the career of the teacher 
trainee. Poor performers must be discouraged or eliminated. At 
the other extreme, an honors program for outstanding seniors at 
Peabody is poviding an opportunity to give student teachers in the 
honors group somewhat different experiences which challenge the 
high ability student to apply his ability to teaching from the be- 
ginning. 

Program changes at Peabody are being planned to make possible 
considerably more individualization of the entire teacher education 
program. We recognize at least four different groups of students 
for whom programs tailor-made to students’ backgrounds and aspira- 
tions are essential: 

1. The students who wish to be trained and certified to teach at 
the end of four years of college—for these the usual combination of 
general education, teaching field specialization, and professional 
courses seems to need relatively little revision at present. 

2. The students who determine before the senior year their in- 
terest in extending preparation for teaching through a fifth year— 
for these some postponement of certain professional courses, espe- 
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cially student teaching, and greater concentration of academic work 
appears desirable. 

3. The students who determine immediately after graduation 
from a liberal arts college their interest in a fifth year of preparation 
for teaching—these we have been working with in the Carnegie and 
M.A.T. programs already described. For some of these with unusual 
ability and teaching potential there may be needed a supervised 
apprenticeship in teaching of a more responsible nature than the 
usual student teaching program. 

4. The mature person who decides after experience in some other 
occupation, including that of housewife, to prepare for teaching— 
for these persons, presenting wide variations in college backgrounds 
and in teaching potential, no uniform program seems possible nor 
desirable, although for the most promising ones with baccalaureate 
degrees the supervised apprenticeship mentioned above is probably 
especially appropriate. 

Increased academic competence. The widely-recognized ex- 
plosion of knowledge in all academic fields is one to which Pea- 
body’s community of academic and professional educators is fully 
sensitive. Textbook writers and lecturers as well as teacher-scholars, 
many of our professors are more than ever impressed with the great 
need to provide depth in the training of secondary school teachers 
(and also of elementary school ones). The measures suggested above 
with regard to standards of admission and individualization of 
teacher education, especially those which relate to extension of the 
period of training, will help at Peabody. Perhaps the greatest 
problem graduate schools of education face, however, is that of the 
many teachers who wish to complete a master’s program with little 
or no depth in one or more academic fields. 

Facing, too, the problem posed by certification and employment 
practices for school administrators, we have had to allow many 
teachers to work for the M.A. in school administration and related 
fields. Regrettably but certainly, these teachers go into administra- 
tive work without the real mastery of academic work which would 
give them an added and greatly needed competence in the growing 
number of school communities whose citizens are as well or better 
educated in academic fields as the one-time community scholar, the 
school administrator. Even more regrettable and just as certain, 
many of these teachers go back to their classrooms well-versed in 
administrative procedures they have no chance to use and not a 
whit better-versed in the subject matter they are to continue teach- 
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ing. Hence at Peabody we are trying to discourage teachers from 
forsaking their academic majors in M. A. work, and to insist, in 
accordance with Peabody tradition, on an academic major for the 
master’s degree. Many of us also fervently hope that the 1960's will 
see sufficient inducement for able teachers to siay in their classrooms 
that fewer numbers of them will seek degrees and jobs in administra- 
tion or guidance as a way of securing salary increases they deserve 
as teachers! 

Minimum foundation in the field of professional education. Al- 
though certain graduate courses in education have been recom- 
mended if not required of all graduate students at Peabody, for 
some two years the Department of Education has been re-evaluating 
these courses and indeed the entire question of what constitutes a 
minimum foundation for the professional worker in education. The 
problem is somewhat confounded by the growing number of stu- 
dents seeking M. A. degrees before having teaching experience. We 
have been aware, too, of the existence of certain repetitions, over- 
lappings, and omissions in the graduate courses. Furthermore, at 
Peabody, there is a unique opportunity to bring into contact with 
the present and prospective teacher many teacher-scholars in the 
academic teaching fields as well as from the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Currently the proposal which seems most likely of implementa- 
tion is one to require of all persons working or expecting to work in 
schools and colleges a course yet to be fully defined in each of the 
following areas: 


1. The development and status of public education in the United 
States 

2. Education and current issues in American life 

3. The learning process and the individual 

4. The school and its program 


The plan provides for these courses to be taken in the above se- 
quence and for each to be offered on a large-class, team-teaching 
basis. There will be a definite, detailed syllabus for each course, 
and it is hoped that students who have had related preparation or 
who are of unusual ability may satisfy the requirement by examina- 
tion or independent study and examination. Each course will have 
a professor in charge, and will utilize a number of cooperating pro- 
fessors, each for an appropriate phase of the course. The professors 
will be chosen on the basis of their special competencies regardless 
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of departmental affiliation. It is expected that this program will 
be introduced experimentally in the fall quarter, 1960. 
Coordination of laboratory and classroom experiences. At Pea- 
body there has been a long history of cooperation between the 
supervisors of student teaching and the instructors of special meth- 
ods courses. However, special conditions in the major field depart- 
ments have resulted in some inconsistencies in the nature of labora- 
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tory experiences and in their relationship to classroom instruction 
in methods. Currently a committee of the Demonstration School 
faculty with consultative help from the college is developing a guide 
to laboratory experiences in the Demonstration School which should 
result in more uniform practices. 

Meetings of the Department of Education’s Committee on Pre- 
Service Teacher Education with professors who teach the special 
methods courses are being devoted to ironing out schedule and other 
problems which have restricted full use of laboratory experiences. 
Consideration is being given here also to the possibilities of more 
extended student experience in the laboratory school prior to the 
student teaching experience in off-campus schools. Particular at- 
tention is being devoted to the breadth of the student’s experience 
with mechanical aids, libraries, tests, records, and other of the in- 
dispensable resources of the modern teacher. 

A new design for staffing the student teaching program is con- 
sidered promising. To assist in the growing and more individual- 
ized program, Peabody has arranged with a nearby school system 
for the loan of well-qualified persons seeking further training in the 
field of supervision. It is expected that this arrangement will bring 
into the student teaching program additional practical assistance 
and that it may also extend the cooperation of Peabody with school 
systems in leadership training. Perhaps this procedure might be 
more fully utilized to help supervision of both pre-service and in- 
service teachers. 

Use of mechanical aids in individualizing instruction. Instead of 
viewing automation of teaching with alarm, our Peabody planners 
are seeking ways of utilizing the great potential of modern mechani- 
cal aids to effect the individualization of instruction good teachers 
have been hoping for throughout this century. With our closed- 
circuit television facility, we are continuously exploring ways of 
igniting the student’s enthusiasm for learning. Teaching machines 
are being investigated to see if there are here easier and surer ways 
of inducing self-teaching. Peabody’s educational psychologists are 
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giving substantial assistance in the use of tests and records in the 
Demonstration School by student teachers. 

Much attention is now being given by the entire Demonstration 
School faculty and its committees to readying the school for a 
demonstration-type workshop this coming summer on “Individualiz- 
ing Instruction Through Mechanical Aids.” It is expected that 
workshop members will see in classroom operation the best of mod- 
ern aids to instruction, focused on their effective use for stimulating 
and aiding the learning process. New aids are being procured for 
this purpose, and faculty members are actively engaged in their 
utilization and evaluation. 

The Peabody Demonstration School, a conventional structure, 
is far from being perfectly adapted to experimentation with large 
and small classes and to the most effective utilization of many types 
of aids. Nevertheless, the faculty is making ingenious adaptations 
even in the very kind of school plant so widely regarded as inhibit- 
ing the kind of teaching possible in this age of automation and 
flexibility. Certainly demonstrations in this setting should be 
uniquely appropriate to the majority of high school buildings in 
the South. 


Summary: Essential Factors in Improving Teacher Education 


Past and current efforts to improve teacher education at Pea- 
body indicate that at least three factors have been and are essential 
in the improvement process. First of all, curriculum planning in a 
college for teachers, just as in a school for children, is effective only 
as the professional staff members do their own planning rather than 
accept or imitate plans made elsewhere. Secondly, improvement 
efforts become more effective as they are cooperatively planned and 
implemented by all those who train teachers—that is, by professors 
from all departments concerned. Such cooperation is a unique 
feature of George Peabody College for Teachers. Third, administra- 
tive support in developing experimental programs, even in making 
mistakes, is essential. As these three factors continue to be charac- 
teristic of Peabody, our faculty should continue to be able to de- 
velop and maintain programs of teacher education equal to what- 
ever challenges the future provides. 
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OME SEVEN years ago, with the aid of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, work was begun to coordinate the ef- 
forts of liberal arts colleges, school systems, and the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, to recruit and train able personnel, to im- 
prove the quality of teaching and administration, and to provide ar- 
rangements which would permit experimentation with organization 
and personnel arrangements in the schools. 
More specifically, the major aims of the program were 


A. to work out career patterns for teachers, specialists, and ad- 
ministrators in order 
to improve recruiting of able personnel, 
to clarify present roles in the schools, 
to develop new roles and responsibilities, 
to change teacher-training programs to prepare for new cir- 
cumstances; 
B. to work out improved relationships between university 
scholars and schools in order to close existing gaps; and 
C. to work out ways in which colleges and school systems could 
combine with the university in providing the facilities for con- 
tinued research and development projects. 


As has been briefly mentioned, 29 liberal arts colleges, certain 
school systems, and the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
have taken steps to put some of these aims into action. Their rela- 
tionship has already established teacher-recruitment programs, has 
improved teacher-training by linking the University with the 
schools, has made a fresh attack on teacher and pupil redeployment 
(The Franklin Elementary School in Lexington, two Newton junior 
high schools), has experimented with mechanical aids such as 
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teaching machines and tapes, and has carried out a number of other 
projects. 

We believe the goal of a built-in mechanism of research 
and development inextricably linked to recruitment and training 
is surely worth any effort. American schools do not have an insti- 
tutional way to introduce change. This weakness has helped to 
force education into fixed moulds and has sharply limited experi- 
mentation. We believe the way to attack this problem is to estab- 
lish several school and university centers in the United States to 
create the permanent institutional mechanism that is presently 
lacking. 


CAREER PATTERNS 

The lack of more clearly defined career patterns, sorely needed 
in American education, sharply limits the ability of education to 
recruit able young men. At the time of choosing their life’s career, 
these young men cannot now see that combination of training and 
planned advancement which leads to the greater responsibilities 
and higher salaries consonant with their abilities. The beginnings 
of a “career line” can be seen in administration and in certain 
specialized services but do not exist for the man who wants to make 
a career as a teacher. 

We therefore propose to work out a program, ranging from re- 
cruitment through ultimate placement in positions of high responsi- 
bility, for master teachers, for administrators and specialists, and 
for scholars. In order to make this possible, it will be necessary to 
work out detailed programs for initial and advanced training linked 
to planned intern experience and revised promotional policies in 
the schools. To make a real career in school teaching possible, new 
roles will have to be created with suitable responsibility and salary. 
At each stage in the overall career development, financial support 
from the colleges, the university, or the school systems must be avail- 
able and visible to the candidate. 

Our recent experience has shown that it is only possible to de- 
velop career patterns if an able pool of candidates is available. 
Experiments with team teaching in the elementary schools of Lex- 
ington, in the social science project in Concord, and in the Harvard- 
Newton summer school have shown that a carefully selected and 
specially trained staff is needed for newly defined roles. Many of 
the positions in these experimental programs are being filled now, 
for example, by graduates of the Twenty-nine Colleges trained at 
Harvard. 
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The team teaching situation, with its emphasis on joint plan- 
ning, on observation and analysis of teaching and of the curriculum, 
has shown itself to be an excellent setting for the training of new 
teachers. It now forms the basis of the Harvard-Newton Summer 
School for all students in the “paid intern” program, and the in- 
ternship itself in Lexington, Newton, and Wayland takes place 
under team teaching conditions. We propose to spread this pattern 
as rapidly as team teaching itself develops. 

We have learned that the concept of team teaching can go far 
beyond the present experiments within our School and University 
Program for Research and Development (SUPRAD). We foresee 
the development of new roles in the schools—roles developing for 
large group instruction with and without use of TV, for specialists 
in the use of teaching machines of the sort now being tried out in 
Lexington, for the subject specialist in the elementary school. The 
concept of the master teacher can include responsibility not only 
for the quality of the work of full-time colleagues but also for the 
supervision of a variety of clerical aides, part-time teachers, and 
interns. This will provide a “middle level” of staff in the schools 
to take instructional leadership, a role now so sadly lacking in the 
great majority of schools. We see, also, that university training 
programs will have to be changed to meet these changed circum- 
stances. 

Such changes inside the schools will obviously call for equally 
basic changes in both the type of personnel needed and the type of 
training needed for high administrative responsibility. 

What we foresee is a program for recruiting and training master 
teachers, specialists, and executives similar in outline to that now 
found in many major industries. We plan to explore with several 
school systems, for example, a program by which a young college 
graduate might begin with the Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
and then be assigned to a variety of teaching situations in a school 
system. Following this experience, he might be placed on a leave 
of absence for advanced university study in his specialty, later 
to return to the schools for more advanced resident training, leading 
ultimately to a position of responsibility. We have been encouraged 
to think that industry might support the period of graduate study 
in part. At the start, this type of program will need pump-priming 
for fellowships, but it might later be absorbed by the regular budg- 
ets of the schools. As such patterns are developed, with suitable 
rewards and statuses clearly described, the idea of a “career in edu- 
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cation” can be spread rapidly through recruiting machinery into 
the student body of undergraduate colleges. 

A description of these career arrangements is included in the 
following pages under the headings of recruitment in the colleges, 
changes in programs for those entering teaching, changes in pro- 
grams for experienced school personnel, and changes in programs 
for administrators. 


Recruitment in the Colleges 


Experience has shown that able men and women can be re- 
cruited for education. For example, in recent years our teacher- 
training programs have recruited with special energy from 29 strong 
liberal arts colleges. Applications for admission have risen since 
1949 from these colleges alone from less than 50 to nearly 300 and 
annual registration from 22 to 137. Intensive efforts of the past four 
years, by visits to students and faculty in the men’s colleges (re- 
sulting, for example, in an increase of applications from Amherst, 
Harvard, and Williams from 22 to 66) , have shown that this invest- 
ment of time and energy will pay off. There is a strong potential 
interest which evidently can be tapped—but this is only a beginning 
which shows what can be done. 


Changes in Programs for those Entering Teaching 


The preparation of teachers depends upon three major elements: 
a basic general education in the liberal tradition, a thorough grasp 
of one or more academic disciplines taught in the schools, and an 
intellectual and practical introduction to a career in education 
which includes an internship or apprenticeship. The colleges now 
preparing the great bulk of our students have strong programs of 
basic general education. They have good departments in the aca- 
demic disciplines, and the recruiting programs of recent years have 
begun to create an active interest within these departments in re- 
lating liberal education to a teaching career. The result is that 
students in these colleges are beginning to plan their undergraduate 
programs with an eye to a five-year sequence of the sort made pos- 
sible by the Master of Arts in Teaching Program. 

It seems sensible to build on this development, both as a part of 
recruiting for a variety of careers and in order to make a better 
academic sequence. However, despite the basic strengths of the 
academic departments and their developing interest in relating their 
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programs to teaching careers, problems still exist, as is illustrated 
in a recent report about future career teachers in English: 


For example, though our candidates for the A.M.T in 
English appear to have a superior quantitative aca- 
demic preparation in English, many have serious de- 
ficiencies in their background. Very few have studied 
composition seriously, and their last experience in this 
area may have been the required freshman composi- 
tion course. Indeed, many of our students have a dis- 
tinct feeling of distaste for this topic. Others have 
huge gaps, such as an absence of training in Shake- 
speare or American Literature. 


Similar and even more dramatic situations exist in the sciences. 
The way to attack this problem, we think, is to work out agree- 
ments, area by area, with the colleges and with our associates in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at Harvard. This means a network 
of adequately staffed committees which decide in some detail the 
topics in which students must be competent. Each one will prob- 
ably take two to three years to develop and to complete its work. 
We foresee the development then of integrated five-year programs. 

More fifth-year courses (or special sections of courses) should be 
developed at Harvard to give the future teacher a better grasp of 
his teaching field. We plan to encourage the development of more 
courses such as those established in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(titled General Physics for High School Teachers and Comprehen- 
sive Biology, Physics 106AB and Biology 149) which are now used 
both for experienced teachers supported by the National Science 
Foundation and for A.M.T. candidates. Committees should be 
created in the several fields of the arts and sciences to coordinate 
this type of instruction with the instruction of undergraduate majors 
in the cooperating colleges and to publish their recommendations 
for use by other universities and colleges. Instruction in history, 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology as they relate to education 
should become a part of the undergraduate liberal arts curriculum. 
This has already been done at Harvard, Radcliffe, and M.L.T., 
where courses in these fields are now open to undergraduates. 

This pattern is now tested; conferences and other means are 
needed to spread the program into other cooperating colleges. Con- 
cretely, this means agreements on content and the granting of credit. 
Our work in this direction has revealed on all sides a lively interest, 
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a wish to cooperate, and some ideas also of the long and detailed 
work involved. 


Firru Year ProcraMs 





Present Internship Arrangements 


The Internship Program, which leads to the Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree for secondary school candidates and to the Master 
of Education degree for elementary school candidates, is a natural 
out-growth of the Twenty-nine College Plan initiated in 1952. 
These colleges joined with the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and the Radcliffe 
Graduate School in an attempt to increase both the quantity and 
the quality of liberal arts college graduates entering elementary and 
secondary school teaching. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education made a generous grant in support of the collaborative 
program. In the seven years since the inception of the Twenty-nine 
College Program in September, 1952, 1,259 teachers have been 
trained, 766 of whom came from the Twenty-nine College group. 

It was felt that the training of teachers could be accomplished 
more effectively under conditions of responsibility than under the 
usual apprenticeship or practice teaching arrangements. We have 
moved in this direction in other programs, notably in our advanced 
training program for school administrators. It was also clear that 
we would be unable to maintain the level of scholarship support 
provided by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, and the 
logical source of income for students was paid employment in 
teaching. 

We hope this program will bring the faculties of the schools, 
the colleges, and the University into closer cooperation and under- 
standing and that the program will contribute to the progress of 
American education on a broader front than that of teacher recruit- 
ment and preparation. We feel that future progress in public edu- 
cation depends upon the active interest and participation of college 
and university faculty members. Relatively few faculty members 
now concern themselves with research or curriculum studies which 
lead to the improvement of the public schools. Also, few recognize 
the shortage of well trained leaders in public education and the 
heavy burden of professional responsibility which is placed upon 
department heads, curriculum directors, school administrators, and 
university personnel involved in training teachers. We believe 
that the professional challenge and the improving salary oppor- 
tunities for positions of leadership will persuade able and well- 
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trained men and women, students and faculty, to share this re- 
sponsibility. 


Details of the Internship Program 

The Internship (Plan B). The initiation of the Internship 
Plan at Harvard in 1955 established a new pattern for the graduate 
preparation of teachers in the United States. The Plan provides 
for the students a combination of graduate study and paid, responsi- 
ble employment as teachers. The interns start their training in the 
Harvard-Newton Summer Program, which includes apprentice 
teaching, spend half of the following academic year as full-time 
graduate students, and teach the other half of the year while 
carrying a minimum course schedule. Two interns are employed 
as a pair to replace one beginning teacher. One intern teaches the 
first half year, followed in the next term by the second intern. 

At least eighty secondary school internship appointments will be 
made for 1960-61 in English, social studies, mathematics, science, 
and combinations of these fields. For the Elementary School Pro- 
gram, some 35 internship appointments will be made. Candidates 
in other fields or those who have firm summer commitments are 
referred to the Apprenticeship Plan. Completion of the Intern- 
ship Plan requires a full calendar year, starting in July and ending 
the following June. 

Ten nearby school systems (Belmont, Brookline, Concord, Lex- 
ington, Natick, Newton, Wayland, Wellesley, Weston, and Win- 
chester) have joined with Harvard to provide the teaching posi- 
tions for the Plan. The schools have appointed teachers, super- 
visors, and principals to assist the intern teachers in cooperation 
with the Harvard staff. The intern has all the duties of a regular 
teaching assignment but receives substantially more assistance than 
is usual for the beginning teacher. The program is unique in the 
extent to which the school systems share the responsibility with the 
University for the training of teachers. 

The schools are also directly involved in the admission of in- 
terns. In addition to the admission action of the Administrative 
Board, the candidates are interviewed by the school authorities and 
final acceptance into the Internship Plan depends upon the offer 
of an intern teaching contract by one of the school systems. 


The Harvard-Newton Summer Program 


The Harvard-Newton Summer Program brings together students 
from liberal arts colleges, experienced teachers, and Harvard Fac- 
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ulty members to provide the students with initial preparation for 
intern teaching. The three groups are joined not only in study 
but in teaching some 900 secondary and elementary school pupils 
who attend the Program’s summer schools. 

Focus is on the classroom. Students begin teaching immediately. 
They are given responsibility for instruction and supported with 
advice and criticism by experienced instructors. Guided by the 
teaching staff, they teach and observe each morning in the demon- 
stration schools. Under the direction of the Faculty, they plan 
and evaluate their teaching and study various patterns of instruc- 
tion in their particular fields. The intensive program of teaching 
and course study continues through the entire seven week session. 

1959 was the fifth year for the Harvard-Newton Summer Pro- 
gram. This year, as before, the demonstration schools were in 
Newton, Massachusetts, at the Bowen Elementary School (grade: 
3, 4, 5, 6), the Weeks Junior Senior High School (grades 7, 8, 9), 
and the Newton Summer Senior High School (grades 10, 11). 
Faculty members are Harvard Graduate School of Education Fac- 
ulty and outstanding educators from elementary and secondary 
schools. Members of the teaching staf in the demonstration 
schools are experienced teachers who have shown excellence in 
their teaching and in their ability to assist inexperienced teachers. 

Pupils in the demonstration schools are regularly enrolled in 
the ten cooperating school systems. They voluntarily attend the 
schools and pay tuition for the privilege. In aptitude and achieve- 
ment, these elementary and junior high pupils are representative of 
the normal public school student body. They are not selected for 
high or low achievement or for need of remedial study. Senior 
high school students receive high school credit for their work and are 
selected for outstanding academic ability. 

Students in the Program are offered practice teaching or super- 
vised observations in the demonstration schools. Practice teach- 
ing openings exist in elementary school teaching, and in English, 
mathematics, natural science, and social science at the secondary 
school level. Two to four practice teachers are directed by each 
master teacher. In addition, one or two observers may be assigned 
to each master teacher. Students are evaluated on their practice 
teaching and examined in their formal course work. 

We feel that the summer program offers many advantages when 
compared with the apprentice teaching arrangements of the regular 
school year. Great emphasis is placed on the sequence of lesson 
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planning and teaching, followed by critical and constructive analy- 
sis of the teaching. The interns become accustomed from the be- 
ginning to teaching under constant observation by the master 
teachers and other interns. It becomes obvious that much of 
teaching is learned behavior which can be analyzed, controlled, and 
changed. Morale within the small group of the master teacher and 
his assigned interns is usually very high, offering substantial sup- 
port to the intern in his first teaching experiences. Of particular 
importance, and lacking during the academic year, is the close rela- 
tionship between the master teachers and the Faculty members who 
offer courses in the curriculum and methods of teaching the sub- 
ject fields. The master teachers participate in these courses, and the 
course instructors observe and participate in the classroom work 
with the children and join in the conference periods with the in- 
terns. 


New Internship Developments during 1959-60 

During the current academic year, two new internship and re- 
lated projects have started or are in the planning stage: the develop- 
ment of a team teaching internship plan (Plan C) and the develop- 
ment of a new system of apprentice teaching arrangements (the 
Multiple Placement Plan). These projects attest to our continued 
interest in establishing closer relationships between the schools and 
the University, and their joint responsibility for training, our belief 
in the value of training under conditions of responsibilty, and our 
belief that a separation can be made between the proper training 
roles of the school and the University. 


The Team-Teaching Internship Plan in the Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program ; 

The Plan is an attempt to link graduate study in Education and 
in Arts and Sciences at Harvard with the special pattern of teacher- 
lecturing established at Newton. It is a two-year program and in 
many respects is based on the model of the Andover Teaching 
Fellowship Program. It involves the concept of combining the 
strength of a skilled teacher who has a flexible scheduie with the 
abilities of carefully selected liberal arts graduates to produce two 
results: effective teacher training and high quality classroom in- 
struction. 

Specifically, the Plan is based on the following assumptions. 
First, informal study and discussion is a desirable element of the 
first year teacher’s total experience but is normally impossible in 
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most schools. Under team-teaching arrangements such processes 
are bound to occur through the nature of the staff relationships 
provided. Team-teachers should be able to accomplish sufficient 
reading and thinking on their own to pass one or more of the 
appraisal examinations in the courses in education normally re- 
quired for the AMT degree and thereby gain electives in their fields 
of specialization during the second year. 

Secondly, the pattern of staff organization basic to the Newton 
Teacher-Lecturing system provides an extremely favorable environ- 
ment for the training of inexperienced teachers. Under the system 
a small group of personally and intellectually well-qualified novices 
can be closely guided by an experienced teacher-lecturer, one of 
whose major responsibilities is the supervision of the junior mem- 
bers of his team. 

Third, schools and universities should share the responsibility 
for the training of teachers. Under the Plan, the school undertakes 
that portion of the prospective teacher’s training which it can best 
provide (making available opportunities for supervised classroom 
experiences) , and the University provides that portion which it can 
best provide (academic and professional course work). The two 
institutions cooperate in providing informal advising and seminars 
concurrent to the team-teacher’s work in the classroom. 


Details of the Plan 


The Team-Teaching Internship Program was approved by Har- 
vard and by the Newton School Committee in April, 1959. This 
fall, four carefully selected interns entered the program. 

Students in the Plan are admitted to the Harvard Master of 
Arts in Teaching Program and are considered full-time students at 
Harvard for the two-year period. During the first year they will 
be employed as teachers at Newton High School and assigned four 
regular classes. They are under the direct supervision of experi- 
enced Teacher-Lecturers appointed by Newton and receive full 
course practice-teaching credit from Harvard for their work. Har- 
vard Faculty members and teaching fellows will also supervise the 
work of the team-teachers from time to time and participate in the 
seminars organized cooperatively by Harvard, Newton, and Andover. 
During the second year, students will be enrolled in full-time study 
at Harvard, mostly in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in the subject 
which they are preparing to teach. During this first year, they are 
being paid $3800 by the Newton schools; during the second they 
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will receive priority consideration for scholarships and loans. At 
the conclusion of the second year, team teachers ordinarily will re- 
ceive the Master of Arts in Teaching degree. 


The Multiple Placement Plan—A Revised Program in Apprentice 
Teaching 

Harvard, as do most colleges and universities, faces serious prob- 
lems in the development of the usual apprentice teaching arrange- 
ments. As the number of students trained has increased, it has 
become increasingly difficult to guarantee satisfactory assignments 
and to provide adequate supervision. 

Characteristically, the cooperating teachers in apprenticeship 
programs are volunteers who are offered to the colleges by the schools 
without selective judgment. The colleges are not in a position to 
make judgments of competence in teaching and supervision until 
the apprenticeship is under way. The volunteer cooperating teacher 
receives little or no recognition or reward from either the school 
or the college. The specialized task of supervising apprenticeships 
is not a part of the career line of the master teacher. 

Relationships between the college staff and the cooperative 
teachers are usually minimal, with little fundamental agreement 
on common purposes or standards. In particular, there is little 
agreement concerning the priority of purposes: for example, is the 
apprenticeship to be an immersion into the complex life of the 
teacher, including an excessive teacher load, no time for planning, 
corridor and lunchroom assignments, heavy clerical duties?—or is 
priority to be placed upon central teaching tasks? 

Evaluation of apprentice teaching by both school and college 
tends to be done on marginal time. It is difficult to arrange times 
when apprentice, cooperating teacher, and college supervisor can 
meet together for critical evaluation of the performance of the ap- 
prentice. For the college supervisor, a great deal of time is wasted 
traveling from school to school. 

The university faces particularly difficult problems in arrang- 
ing apprentice teaching arrangements because of the relatively 
rigid schedule of course offerings which make it impossible to block 
out continuous periods of time for the apprenticeship free of aca- 
demic commitments, if this is considered desirable. Also, the ap- 
prenticeship usually comes late in the program, so that both aca- 
demic and professional courses suffer from the lack of intensive 
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motivation for study and application which experience in teach- 
ing seems to excite in students. 

In our experience, the relationships established in the Intern- 
ship Program and the Harvard-Newton Summer Program have 
helped us to the solution of many of the problems mentioned above. 
A close joint effort in the training of teachers has been established 
between the schools and the University. The Multiple Placement 
Plan is an effort to extend these advantages to the Apprenticeship 
(Plan A). 


Details of the Plan 


In the fall of 1959, 33 students began their training under the 
Multiple Placement Plan. Two apprentices are assigned to one 
cooperating teacher. The assignment of apprentices is for the en- 
tire academic year; three-quarters of apprentice load is in academic 
and professional courses, one-quarter in clinical training in teaching. 
As in many other of our programs, we thus hope to achieve the 
simultaneous introduction to theory and practice which we have 
found so fruitful. The apprentice has the opportunity to see the 
entire school curriculum and to participate in the full range of the 
teaching assignments of the cooperating teacher. Though schedul- 
ing difficulties remain, by giving priority to teaching rather than 
clerical and housekeeping tasks, we will be able to build entirely 
satisfactory teaching schedules. 

This assignment of two apprentices to work with one cooperat: 
ing teacher and a college supervisor has created a teaching team on 
the model of the Harvard-Newton Summer Program teacher-intern 
teams. The ideal is joint planning, joint observation, and joint 
evaluations. We plan to hold seminar meetings in which the Har- 
vard supervisory staff and the cooperating teachers both join to 
develop common objectives. The Plan reduces by one-half the 
number of cooperating teachers needed and proportionately the 
amount of travel time of the Harvard supervisor. This time can 
now be spent in joint observation and evaluation. As the year pro- 
ceeds and the apprentices become more competent, they will take 
on an increasing fraction of the cooperating teacher’s load, leaving 
him free for observation, planning, evaluation, and individual con- 
sultation. 

The cooperating teachers have been carefully selected from a 
group of graduates and associates identified as career teachers who 
are interested in their own professional development and advance- 
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ment in teaching. Attempts are being made to bring about a close 
association between the cooperating teachers and members of the 
Harvard Program. We view the cooperative teacher role as part of 
the advanced training and clinical experience of the career teacher. 
We anticipate that many of these teachers will be candidates for 
advanced degrees in teaching fields. 
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Changes in Programs for Experienced Personnel 


Probably no aspect of contemporary practice is less satisfactory 
than the education of career teachers, specialists, or administrators, 
after they have joined the staff of a school system. Much of the 
training is part-time and often unrelated to the actual or future 
needs of the individual on the job. It usually is provided by uni- 
versity staff and is given in the usual classroom manner, even 
though the subject being taught is often more amenable to the type 
of “clinical” training made familiar by programs for doctors and 
nurses in teaching hospitals. Nor does the school system often have 
a voice in the training of its own personnel, since the usual salary 
structure provides an increase in pay after the individual has com- 
pleted an available “course.” Unfortunately this pattern continues 
despite the fact that many school systems are able to give the kind 
of training-on-the-job which is needed for the more operational 
tasks for which teachers need to be trained. 

It is often hard if not impossible for teachers to find university 
instruction of appropriate character in their teaching field. Only a 
minority can now attend a college or university full time in the 
regular academic year, and instruction in the late afternoons, 
evenings, or the summer is likely to be in operational subjects 
rather than the arts and sciences. The result is that teachers are 
now taking “graduate” work which may not be of interest to them 
and which could probably be better taught on the job by the skilled 
staff of the school systems rather than by lectures of a university 
staff. 

At the present time, school systems continue the support for the 
further education of their staff by the use of one or more of the 
following practices: (a) salary increments for credit earned, (b) 
payments of tuition for part-time study, or (c) sabbatical pro- 
grams (recent analysis of city schools shows that less than 10% 
have programs providing as much as 50%, base salary). 

It is therefore obvious that school financial policy is—perhaps 
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unintentionally—limiting the quality of what it is possible for school 
personnel to gain from university study. 

Nor do these present arrangements, while perhaps satisfactory 
for some short-term personnel, make it possible for school systems to 
work out sensible training programs for their ablest career staff. 
These arrangements, however, do make it hard for the universities 
to do that for which they are best fitted: providing the teaching, the 
libraries, the laboratories, and the climate of thought in which ma- 
ture minds can develop. Still more regrettable, the present arrange- 
ments in effect encourage universities to give formal instruction 
in such fields as visual aids, the management of the details of school 
operations, etc., which could be better done by supervised “clinical” 
experience under the direction of the schools. 

A radical change is needed to put schools and universities into 
partnership to the end that they may work out a personnel develop- 
ment program for the career staff in public education. So far, 
Harvard has taken the following steps in the direction of full-time 
study for “career” educators: 
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The teacher training programs discussed above have 
brought the schools into the operational training of 
future teachers; 

A training program for guidance personnel has been 
established, affiliated with school systems, the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences of Harvard, and with child guid- 
ance centers. 

An Administrative Career Program has been in oper- 
ation for six experimental years to provide both theo- 
retical and practical instruction for future principals 
and superintendents, using school systems as the “‘clin- 
ical” training ground. Of the 129 students who have 
enrolled, 110 or 85% are employed in positions where 
they have opportunity to use what they have learned in 
the Administrative Career Program. 

A special program for 45 teachers of science and 
mathematics has been established in the regular aca- 
demic year, financed by the National Science Founda- 
tion, which makes it possible for experienced high 
school teachers to devote themselves to concentrated 
study in these fields. A comparable program will start 
in 1959 for teachers in the humanities and social 
studies. 
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There is no lack of interest or of applicants. For the 
science program there are roughly seven applicants 
from high school teachers for every one we can admit. 
The problem is to develop ways for the school systems 
to provide the necessary financing for full-time study 
in the universities in the years to come. 


These four enterprises have shown that teachers and administra- 
tors need and want the benefit of full-time university study in the 
subjects which the university is best fitted to teach. They have 
shown also that many school systems are both able and interested in 
giving much of the “operational” or “professional” training needed 
by their staff. 

The task ahead is to put the pieces together to include 

the development of clearly defined careers in teaching, 
administration, and other specialized fields; 

a division of labor between school systems and the uni- 
versity in providing training. This often can be car- 
ried out by using joint appointments between school 
system and university; 

the development of personnel programs within school 
systems with annual amounts appropriated to support 
training. If this can be worked out, the school systems 
will be able to provide the financial support for full- 
time university study now so difficult to obtain; 

the establishment of university programs and courses, 
in cooperation with the schools, to give the kind of 
education needed for teachers and other staff. Clearly, 
for present or future teachers, by far the majority of 
the time should be spent in their teaching fields. 


Changes in Programs for Experienced School Personnel-Adminis- 
trators 


In 1952, a six-year experiment in training administrators called 
the Administrative Career Program received the approval of the 
Faculty. The basic instructional intent of the program was to 
broaden the concept of administration, to draw upon the behavioral 
sciences, and to foster creativeness. 

Subsequently, President Pusey appointed a committee, headed 
by Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, to review the experiment. The Tyler re- 
port makes the case that a well-educated group of administrators 
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is crucial if American education is to improve in quality. It is 
clear the Committee thought in terms of the national interest as 
well as the particular program in one university and urged that 
Harvard take the lead in developing programs in five or six uni- 
versities to meet an estimated annual quota of 300 new superin- 
tendents. The Committee went on to recommend that at Harvard: 


The program should recruit annually 25 men and 
women shifting from present emphasis on more ex- 
perienced educators to perhaps 75% whose age is be- 
tween 25 and 30 years. 

The present one-year program should be lengthened 
to two years for the younger group to permit greater 
use of the resources of the University. 

The clinical experience in cooperating schools 
should be continued and greatly strengthened. 

The establishment of a systematic placement and in- 
ternship program on the model of medical education 
is necessary. 

The establishment of some kind of continued admin- 
istrative training in later years is proposed. 


At the time of writing, the Harvard Faculty is still considering 
the changes it may wish to make in the future Administrative 
Career Program. Certain conclusions can now be reached, however: 


The basic pattern of combining theoretical studies, 
case analysis and “clinical” experience should be con- 
tinued. 

Far more vigorous recruitment of able candidates is 
needed. For older men this means big fellowships. 

Time will be needed to develop continuing financial 
support for the students from school systems and other 
sources. 

There is hearty agreement on the need of establish- 
ing a group of universities to combine in recruiting 
and training the quality of personnel needed. 


It can be seen that a shift of emphasis in recruitment toward 
younger men and women realistically leads directly to an increased 
necessity for the establishment of internships within the program 
framework. Such internships for a period of the required graduate 
training would have to be under the guidance of the staff and would 
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need an associated seminar. Logically, these internships would 
utilize the facilities of nearby school systems from which the candi- 
dates could attend seminars held at the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. Eventually this could mean that some fifteen to twenty 
school systems in the Boston area would each employ a candidate 
on an internship basis in a position such as Assistant to the Super- 
intendent for the period of a year. It is hoped that school systems 
would pay such able young people at least from $4000 to $5000. 

As noted above, the creation of such internships in school systems 
within thirty or forty miles of Cambridge is a realistic approach to 
the preparation of administrators during the years of training. In 
addition, it would urge ahead the present trend in the employment 
of administrative assistance for superintendents of schools—surely a 
necessary step in an ever more complex and demanding school 
world. 

The continuation and strengthening of the present clinical ex- 
perience in the cooperating schools can be thought of as another 
internship, in reality, for within this clinical experience in a school 
system each candidate works under conditions which demand serious 
effort and responsibility. 
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As at present, permission would be given the candidate at the 
appropriate time to propose an administrative project of educational 
significance. The proposal will include the study and analysis of an 
administrative problem, the formulation of a course of action to 
meet the problem, and performance in an administrative role. The 
period of actual performance will occupy at least one school year, 
and in many cases the period from initiation of the project through 
performance in the administrative role to adequate conclusion will 
occupy a somewhat longer period of time. 

It is to be expected that candidates will come to the University 
with varying backgrounds of study and experience. Clearly aspira- 
tions and the turn of events will affect the candidate’s progress 
along a career line. While the staff recognizes several alternative 
possibilities, it may be of interest to note the sort of career line 
which the program outlined above would make possible. 

The candidate is seen as completing the bachelor’s degree and 
working toward the master’s degree in teaching. A period in the 
military services might have been included along the way. Normally 
he will be prepared to undertake full-time teaching responsibilities 
at age 24. After three years’ experience as a teacher, in line with 
plans which may have been formulated as early as the high school 
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years, the candidate might enter the Administrative Career Pro- 
gram for two years and undertake further experience in the role of 
Administative Assistant to a Superintendent of Schools in a nearby 
school system culminating in an administrative project. Thus at 
about age 31, with a substantial background in teaching, study of 
administrative problems, and performance in a broad range of ac- 
tual administrative responsibilities, he would be ready for place- 
ment in a position of administrative responsibility. 

The career pattern outlined above occurs, so far as is now known, 
rather infrequently. That the Program could make possible a rela- 
tively direct career line to the superintendency opens up the possi- 
bility of affecting a major change in the profession of school ad- 
ministration. 


SCHOLARS AND THE SCHOOLS 

Our second aim is to work out new relationships between 
scholars in the Arts and Sciences, the faculty and students in a school 
of education, and the school systems related to both. A number of 
steps have already been taken. The majority of the present senior 
staff of the Faculty of Education at Harvard consists of men whose 
scholarly training has been in the arts, social sciences, or sciences. 
These men, some of whom hold joint appointments, now form a 
bridge between the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate 
School of Education, and the schools. In the last ten years, the 
number of courses taken in Arts and Sciences by students in the 
Graduate School of Education has increased from 56 to 586. Meet- 
ings have been held with scholars both at Harvard and from the 
Twenty-nine College Group on issues related to the history, phi- 
losophy, and psychology of education. A small number of men and 
women have been trained at Harvard in these fields who now are in 
the faculties of cooperating colleges. 

While these are useful and necessary first steps, they are only a 
beginning. It is still true that scholars have little influence on what 
is taught in the elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States. An adequate mechanism does not exist to channel scholarly 
energies in this direction. In practice, decisions are still being made 
by personnel well acquainted with the reality of the school setting 
but often inadequately trained in the academic disciplines. 

To forge a link between the scholar and the schools, we believe 
it is necessary to strengthen the staffs of schools of education by 
appointing faculty competent in both subject field and school prac- 
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tice, and to train succeeding generations of men similarly qualified. 
In the future these are the men who will serve as members of both 
university and school staffs, often (we hope) on joint appointments. 

Training men and working out curricula in particular subjects is 
not enough, however. School subjects cannot be separated from the 
aims of education, which means we need the help of philosophy 
and history. The ways in which subjects can be better taught de- 
pend on psychology and sociology, and the understanding of the 
school as an institution relies upon anthropology, economics, and 
political science. Men who are interested in the relevance of their 
scholarly specialty to educational problems must be trained. It is 
they who will carry a heavy burden of research and teaching in the 
fundamental problems of the schools. Without them it will not be 
possible for Harvard or other colleges and universities to carry out 
the programs described elsewhere in this report. Such advanced 
students should presumably be chosen from among the most scholar- 
ly of the liberal arts graduates who are recruited for the Master of 
Arts in Teaching program. It is this kind of “career line” we en- 
visioned in the first part of this memorandum. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

We emphasized at the start of this report the need for a mecha- 
nism to assure continued research and development through the 
combined efforts of school systems and the University. The largest 
program, and perhaps the most radical, is centered in the Franklin 
Elementary School in Lexington, where team teaching, the use of 
teaching machines, and the training of interns and aides are all 
taking place. An enterprise that may have comparable implica- 
tions has just started in the Newton Junior High Schools, and other 
examples are shown of the value of the kind of combined operation 
that the School and University Program for Research and Develop- 
ment (SUPRAD) has made possible. 

The working out of new roles, of team teaching, and the like, 
are obviously related to the basic program described earlier in this 
report, of career patterns for teachers, specialists, and administrators. 
Already there is devoloping a clearer conception of what these new 
roles will be and how they will change recruiting, training, and 
career patterns. 

We have become convinced, even in the short months of 
SUPRAD’s life, that a major impact on school and university prac- 
tice can be made through its facilities. Indeed, it is the best way we 
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know to apply basic scholarship to educational policy and practice. 
We are happy to report that the School Committees of the three 
systems seem to feel the same way. At our meetings there has been 
frank talk of planning for the day when the budget of the schools 
will have to take over a good part of the yearly costs of research 
and development. A member of the Administrative Board, for 
example, has reported that superintendents in the larger communi- 
ties feel a sense of urgency about undertaking studies on the quality 
of existing school programs, an urgency that is shared by their school 
board members. The idea of pooling the personnel of the Uni- 
versity and schools, in order to save money and to assemble the 
needed skills, is now accepted. 

There seems to be optimism that the school systems in SUPRAD 
will be prepared to make annual appropriations in support of the 
joint venture if it is shown that SUPRAD research and development 
result in improved school practice. Our experience so far shows that 
we have barely started on the task of transforming experiment into 
demonstration and demonstration into adopted school policy. There 
is yet a long way to go. 














North Carolina’s New Fifth Year 
Program in Teacher Education 


ARNOLD PERRY 
Dean, School of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
K* 
Introduction 

OR MORE than forty years the University of North Carolina 

has provided post-baccalaureate training for liberal arts grad- 
uates who have wanted to enter the teaching profession. Through- 
out this entire period, however, the post-baccalaureate students 
were fitted into the regular program. For a semester or more they 
followed the same route as seniors who were expected to be gradu- 
ated from the School of Education with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Education. The number of such post-baccalaureate stu- 
dents varied from year to year. It was rather small until after 
World War II when the average enrollment ranged from thirty to 
fifty such students a year. For approximately a decade, the faculty 
of the School of Education took an annual look at these people 
and thought seriously about instituting a special program for them. 
The faculty gave up the idea each year, however, for fear that the 
institution of a special program would be too costly and time con- 
suming. Furthermore, funds could not be found for experimental 
work which would help to develop the program to a point where 
the faculty would feel that it was better than the program which 
had been followed. A generous grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in 1959 made possible the development of 
a new program carefully designed to attract the best of the graduates 
from liberal arts colleges and to give them a special program tailored 
to their specific needs. 

With an annual shortage of 100,000 to 150,000 teachers, every 
source of supply must be fully utilized if our schools are to get the 
superior teachers which today’s society demands. For the past six 
or seven years, the teacher shortage has been most critical in the 
elementary schools. The large number of children born in 1946 
and 1947, soon after thousands of post-war marriages had been 
consummated, entered the elementary school in 1953. These pupils 
are now beginning their high school careers. For the next five 
years, the need for secondary school teachers will exceed that of 
anything ever encountered before at this level in our school system. 
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Beyond that five year period enrollments will continue at a high 
level. Coupled with this population explosion is the explosion in 
knowledge and the need for a high-quality program and superior 
teaching in our high schools. It is not simply the matter of quan- 
tity which makes the teacher shortage such a serious problem. It 
is the need for instructors of superior ability-young men and 
young women who are able to work with teen-agers on a high intel- 
lectual level and to extend and enrich their learning. 

Teacher education at the University of North Carolina over the 
long period of years has been regarded as an all-University function. 
The organization has changed from time to time so that education 
was at one time a department in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
For most of the present century, however, professional education 
has been the special responsibility of the School of Education, and 
all teacher education activities have been channeled through this 
School. The new plan for educating liberal arts graduates for 
positions in the public schools will also be channeled through the 
School of Education, but all-University participation is provided. 
It differs from the regular program of teacher education in that it 
is experimental, and practices that may be regarded as unorthodox 
on some campuses will receive experimental approval in an attempt 
to find new and better ways of educating teachers. A start has 
already been made. Twelve years ago students in education were 
placed in “block” sections wherein two or three courses were inte- 
grated for a more unified approach to the problem of teaching and 
learning and for the production of better professional workers for 
the public schools. In addition to the “block” program, a full-time 
program of student teaching in public schools was begun. On the 
basis of twelve years experience, it has been found that the new set-up 
eliminates considerable duplication and achieves a measure of inte- 
gration of essential learnings that was impossible under the old 
system where students took separate courses in methods, materials, 
educational psychology, history of education, philosophy of educa- 
tion, etc., and then followed these up with part-time student teach- 
ing for an hour or two in the local school. 


Organization of the New Program 


The new program is administered by the School of Education 
with the help of an Advisory Committee composed of fifteen ap- 
pointed members and various University officials who serve ex-officio. 
The appointed members of the Advisory Committee are made up of 
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five professors from the various disciplines in the College of Arts and b 
Sciences, five superintendents of schools in nearby school systems fe 
in North Carolina, and five staff members from the School of Edu- T 
cation. All of the Advisory Committee’s work clears through the t] 
Administrative Board of the School of Education. This is a board te 
appointed by the Chancellor which includes representation from fc 
the various liberal arts departments and other schools and colleges lz 
in the University. The students are enrolled from the start as a 
graduate students, so all of their work toward a graduate degree is . 
channeled through the regular Administrative Board of the Gradu- . 
ate School. “ 
The organization is designed expressly to bring about articula- - 
tion between the University and the public school systems. Further- 
more, it facilitates interchange of ideas and closer cooperation be- 
tween the faculty of the School of Education and the faculty of the 
various liberal arts departments in the School of Arts and Sciences. . 
In organizing the program, special care was taken to make it a . 
vital part of the regular on-going program of the School of Edu- 1 
cation. A number of regular staff members in the School of Edu- : 
cation will work part-time in the Fifth Year Program. These will b 
; be staff members in both the undergraduate and graduate divisions. “ 
The regular full-time staff for the Fifth Year Program from time to 
time will be assigned part time to the regular program in the School a 
of Education. This reassignment of staff is a measure designed to = 
build the Fifth Year Program into the over-all program of the School ™ 
of Education and to assure its continuance after financial assist- al 
ance from the Fund for the Advancement of Education is no longer b 
, available. vi 
Selection of Students is 
The new program will be considered experimental for the first y 
six years. It got underway in September, 1959, with a “pilot” ™ 
group of students selected during the summer of 1959 in anticipa- t 
tion of the start of the program in September. It was felt that a fc 
: key factor in developing a successful program would be careful re- - 
cruitment. It was decided that a rather wide-spread recruitment ol 
effort should be initiated. Letters and recruitment folders were * 
sent to liberal arts deans and department heads in 85 institutions ce 
in the Southeast. In addition, all of the 175 superintendents of m 
schools in North Carolina were sent materials as were 225 super- tc 
visors of instruction. For the second year of the project, the same fi 


procedure will be followed except 256 colleges and universities will g) 
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be contacted in an effort to secure the very best students possible 
for the second year of the program which will begin in June, 1960. 
The search for potential teaching talent will extend to all areas of 
the country. It is hoped that enough applications will be received 
to permit selection of only the top 10 or 25 per cent. The criteria 
for selection will carefully consider intelligence, the student’s scho- 
lastic record, the student’s mastery of the skills of communication— 
especially speech—the student’s physical and mental health, and his 
moral fitness for teaching. No students are to be considered who 
are not highly recommended by the heads of the departments in 
which they took their major work. Furthermore, the student must 
express a genuine interest in working with young people and in 
making secondary school teaching a professional career. 

The program is limited entirely to students who will work in 
the secondary schools. Only those having a strong liberal arts 
background in some secondary school subject will be considered. 
Through careful screening, it is hoped that only the career-minded 
will be accepted and that the group brought into the program will 
be of exceptionally high calibre with reference to scholarship, per- 
sonality, and potential competence in teaching. 

The program is viewed as one means of bringing a higher per- 
centage of men into the profession. The first group included a 
number who came into the program directly from college and others 
who came directly from two years of Army service following gradu- 
ation. Others came from business and industry where they had 
been employed in pursuits which did not challenge them nor pro- 
vide the creative opportunities which are inherent in teaching. It 
is the intention of the School of Education to give priority to the 
younger college graduates, although it will not be impossible for a 
well-qualified individual to enter the program who is thirty or even 
thirty-five years of age. The age of the first group averages twenty- 
four. This means that the group is about two years older than the 
average graduating group. This added maturity permits a program 
of greater concentration and seriousness and offers experimental 
opportunities not feasible with younger students who have had less 
college work. Furthermore, in such a group one is likely to find 
more career-minded people. This is very important if we are able 
to reduce the tremendous number of losses occurring during the 
first two or three years of teaching which occur in typical groups 
graduating from the regular four-year program. 
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Such a program as is now in operation at the University of North 
Carolina would not be possible without substantial Foundation 
support. There was a need to demonstrate the effectiveness of such 
a program before students could be attracted to it and superin- 
tendents of schools could be convinced that they should put tax 
funds into a program in which the local school systems and the Uni- 
versity would cooperate in training personnel for their schools. 
Furthermore, economic factors militated against a fifth year. Most 
young people, faced with the necessity of earning a living promptly 
upon graduation, could never obtain the additional training needed 
for development as a “top-flight” teacher without some sort of 
financial assistance through scholarship aid or a paid internship. 
To get the program off to a good start, scholarships are provided for 
the first two of the total six years in the experiment. Students will 
serve as paid interns after the first two years. These who show 
definite need will be able to borrow up to $1,000 a year from the 
National Defense Education Act Loan Fund. When the students 
teach in the public schools for a period of five years, one-half the 
loan and the interest on that part of the loan will be canceled. 
There is some tuition concession to students entering the Fifth Year 
Program if they come from without the state. They are given a 
tuition rate below the regular out-of-state rate while on scholarships 
or while serving as employees in a public school system. 
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How the Program Operates 


Inasmuch as the students are enrolled in the Graduate School 
immediately upon acceptance, they are required to submit applica- 
tions by February 15. The period from February 15 to April | is 
used for screening; announcement of the names of persons accepted 
for the program is made on March 1. Students have until March 
15 to accept or reject the offer. Those students who are accepted 
begin a program of studies designed exclusively for them at the 
summer school which opens early in June. Actually, the fifth year 
is a 15-month year which starts with a 12 semester hour “block” 
program in professional education for the first summer. Students 
are recruited in pairs, and half the group is sent out into the public 
schools in September for full-time student teaching for the entire 
fall semester. For this experience, they receive nine semester hours 
of undergraduate credit. At the same time, they carry graduate 
seminars in the late afternon and evening for six semester hours of 
graduate credit in education. The half of the total group which re- 
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mains on campus takes graduate courses in the academic teaching 
field in which they earned their undergraduate majors while in 
colleges of liberal arts. 

At mid-term, the two groups are reversed, with the first group 
returning to the campus and the second group taking over student 
teaching assignments. 

All students remain through the entire summer session following 
their academic year. All of their work at that time is at the gradu- 
ate level and is entirely in their subject teaching field except for 
regular conferences with the director of the Fifth Year Program. 

Throughout the program, every effort is made to give the student 
security in his subject. The professional education courses are 
concentrated, and great emphasis is placed upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the teaching field. Rigid graduate courses in education are 
required as well as the rigorous courses in the subject field. The 
graduate seminars in professional education have proved to be ex- 
ceedingly productive and beneficial to the student as they are car- 
ried out in a functional setting and tend to deepen and extend the 
student teacher’s understanding of the purposes and functions of 
education and the nature of the learning process. 

As soon as students are enrolled and have had about a week of 
orientation, they are sent into the local secondary school to be 
attached to some particular class in the subject they plan to teach. 
They observe the teacher and get to know the students in a period 
of about five days and are then asked to teach a full period. When 
this initial teaching experience is to take place, the regular master 
teacher gives over the responsibility to the neophyte completely 
and takes a position in the rear of the room. Along with her is 
the University education professor who is charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising that particular student’s work. Along with him 
will be another University professor from the particular subject 
which the student teacher is to teach. Three or four additional 
Fifth Year Program students attend this lesson. Usually, they sit 
in the corner at the front of the room where they can observe both 
the student teacher and the students. Following the full period of 
instruction, there is a critique led by the staff member of the School 
of Education. It has been found that the peer criticism coming 
from the three or four students who have observed the lesson is 
quite stimulating and a good point of departure for the experienced 
teachers who take over and analyze the lesson pointing out its 
strengths and weaknesses. This feature of the program was copied 
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boldly and unashamedly from the very fine program of this type 
which Harvard operates in connection with the Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, City Schools. 

During the semester that the student is away from the campus 
for full-time student teaching in a public school system, an early 
wedding of theory and practice is achieved. The student teacher is 
placed under the directing influence of a master teacher for three 
courses in the particular subject he is trained to teach. In addition 
to working in these three classes, each student is placed in two 
secondary school large class situations in which half the period is 
devoted to TV. North Carolina has one of the largest in-school 
television programs for secondary schools to be found anywhere in 
America. Some 40 school systems participate and more than 12,000 
students are involved directly. The student teachers will spend 
two periods of each day as a teacher aide assisting the teacher in 
charge of the large TV class, which may range in size from 100 to 
200 high school students or more. The student teacher will, at 
times, handle the discussion following the TV presentation. At 
other times he will make out and administer examinations, score 
them, and return them to students with comments and discussions. 
At other times, he will be responsible for room conditions, disci- 
pline, and operation of various kinds of electronic equipment 
needed to work with groups of more than 100 students. North 
Carolina’s In-School TV program is now in its third year, and there 
are abundant opportunities for placement of students. For 1960-61, 
all of the students will be placed in Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
and High Point. The TV lessons will be in the fields of French, 
Spanish, science, mathematics, world history, and American history. 
To the extent possible, student teachers will be placed in sections in 
which their particular subject is being taught. In a few instances, 
teachers trained in mathematics, for example, may have one TV 
section in mathematics and the other in American history. 

In the TV setting, student teachers will learn to play a new role 
and to become part of a teaching team which includes the studio 
teacher, the large class teacher, the teacher assistant, and the teacher 
aide. Excellent opportunities will be given for the student to learn 
how to use TV, motion pictures, overhead projectors, colored slides, 
and various kinds of sound equipment which are appropriate with 
large groups. In the total school day, the student teacher will find 
himself in a variety of situations and will be able to learn first-hand 
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of the behavior of teenagers and the learning potential of secondary 
school students. 

The period of four and one-half months of student teaching 
carried concurrently with two graduate courses in education assures 
a more meaningful program. It provides better professional orien- 
tation, more specific training, and leads to better placement, guid- 
ance, and follow-up for induction into the profession. 


Research 
The North Carolina Fifth Year Program is unusual in that more 
research will be carried on than is carried on in the typical fifth 
year program. Project staff members estimate that at least 15 per 
cent of the project will have to do with educational research. At 
least three doctoral dissertations will come out of the total project. 
Among the questions to be answered are the following: 


1. Which policies and practices are best for recruiting, selecting, 
and educating liberal arts graduates for careers in teaching? 
2. What modifications are needed in the current professional edu- 
cation program to assure more competent teachers? What 
course content and learning experiences should receive priority 

in teacher education? 

3. What competencies are essential for large-class instruction and 
how are such competencies best developed in prospective 
teachers? 

4. What special training in the use of television and other elec- 
tronic aids to instruction should go into a teacher education 
program? 

5. What classroom instruction and laboratory practice is appro- 
priate for prospective teachers who may work in schools where 
teacher aides are used and where a team approach to teaching 
is employed? 

6. How can teacher education institutions and local school 
systems cooperate most effectively in developing and financing 
better programs of teacher recruitment, selection, training, 
placement, and follow-up? 


Evaluation of the students going through this program will in- 
clude numerous tests, observations by staff members of the School 
of Education and staff members in the various subject disciplines, 
and by the local public school staff. Consultants in evaluation will 
be called in from time to time. Students will be required to make 
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self-evaluations in connection with their program of courses and 
their student teaching. “Man-to-man” ratings will be made by the 
staff as a means of predicting successful performance beyond com- 
pletion of the program, and these will be checked by appraisals to 
be made during the first year of teaching. 

It appears that there will be no difficulty whatsoever in placing 
all of the students who can be put through the new Fifth Year Pro- 
gram. In the 15 months’ period, each student will complete the 
program leading to the degree of Master of Education. Unlike most 
institutions, the University of North Carolina program leading to 
the Master of Education degree provides for eight graduate courses 
(24 semester hours) in the subject teaching field, and two graduate 
courses (six semester hours) in graduate professional education. 
The student takes his final examination in the subject teaching 
field and may present his thesis in the subject teaching field in lieu 
of three to six semester hours of graduate credit. A check of state 
certification regulations indicates that these graduates will be certi- 
fied with high-ranking teaching certificates in practically all states 
and will, in many instances, be placed on the second step of the 
salary schedule. 

The program as now operated appears to be rather expensive. 
Undoubtedly, it is in terms of per capita cost. These costs, how- 
ever, will be reduced as the members of the staff in the University 
become more efficient in their operations and more is learned about 
conducting a fifth year program. Furthermore, costs will be reduced 
after the research is completed as future research will not be so 
time-consuming. 
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The new program has met with the hearty approval of profes- 
sors in all divisions of the University. It has received much pub- 
licity and a very favorable press throughout North Carolina and 
the Southern Region. Staff members in the School of Education 
are most enthusiastic about this new venture, and superintendents 
out in the public schools are giving it full support. There is every 
reason to believe that the program will continue to improve and 
grow and that it will be self-sustaining by the close of the six-year 
experimental program. 














Teacher Education at Notre Dame 


Joun E. WALSH 
Department of Education, University of Notre Dame 
KA 

HIS DISCUSSION OF secondary school teacher education 

will deal with the spirit and meaning of the teacher education 
program at the University of Notre Dame rather than with its 
structure. Currently, studies are underway to determine the most 
appropriate ways of re-structuring the program so that the spirit 
and purpose of Teacher Education can be most fully achieved. 
The structure of any program is not unimportant. But structure 
is always determined by objective and it is a means to an end. 
Some fundamental thinking about the nature of good secondary 
school teaching and about the persons who carry on this important 
work thus affords the best basis for setting the structure of the 
program. 

Further, this analysis of the spirit and the meaning of Teacher 
Education will lead to some considerations of a general nature. 
Educators in other colleges and universities will probably be more 
interested in our theory in practice. The structure of the program, 
or the way in which the spirit and meaning of the program are 
embodied in formal curriculum patterns, will always be somewhat 
specific and distinctive for each institution. 

The theory of Teacher Education generally held at Notre Dame 
might be called a personalist theory. It is this theory which shapes 
the spirit and gives meaning to the effort at Teacher Education at 
Notre Dame. The personalist theory holds in brief that teaching, 
especially at the secondary school level, is a work of the human 
person. Secondary school teaching is not primarily a job, a career, 
a profession, or a vocation. It is in ultimate analysis a relationship 
in the spiritual order of knowledge and love between one human 
person, the teacher, and another human person, the learner. This 
relationship must be further specified with reference to secondary 
school teaching, but this is the general category within which sec- 
ondary school teaching falls. The relationship between the second- 
ary school teacher and his student also entails important rela- 
tionships with other human persons. 

From the viewpoint of the teacher, secondary school teaching is 
not the work of the disinterested scholar on the one hand nor 
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simply the work of the skilled technician on the other. From the 
viewpoint of the teacher's colleagues, it is not the work of the iso- 
lated individualist holding forth in the classroom-domain in soli- 
tary and irresponsible splendor. From the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent, it is not the work of the cold, aloof, humorless, and unin- 
spiring taskmaster. And from the viewpoint of society, it is not the 
work of “adolescent sitting” nor of taking the pressure off the labor 
market. Secondary school teaching is the work of an older, more 
learned, and wiser human person assisting in a specific way in the 
formation and fulfillment of another human person, the student, 
who at the moment is less learned, less experienced, and consequent- 
ly less human. Such too is the effort of secondary school teaching 
that, by endeavoring to more fully humanize his students, the teacher 
himself becomes more humane. 

To help make more clear the personalist theory of secondary 
school teaching some basic, and perhaps generally accepted ideas 
of secondary education itself, must be introduced. 

Secondary education, with regard to the knowledge to be gained, 
stands at a kind of middle point between the mastery of skills and 
rudimentary knowledge which is proper to the elementary school 
and the specialized mastery of subject matter which is proper to the 
university and the graduate school. The primary function of the 
secondary school is general education. The word general here has 
at least a twofold meaning: 1. It can mean that kind of education 
which is common and proper to all men in a complex and demo- 
cratic society. It is general in that society has a right to expect its 
citizens to be a knowing people, and indeed it cannot survive un- 
less they are. 2. General education also means that kind of educa- 
tion which is contrasted with the more complete and detailed knowl- 
edge of that person who has specialized in a given area of study. 
Thus, for example, not all men in a society will be historians or 
physicists, but all men should have at least a general, liberal or 
cultural knowledge of history and of physics. This distinction dates 
back to the classical Greek idea of paideia, or general culture, and 
it has lost none of its significance in the intervening centuries. 


The secondary school is also at a middle point with reference 
to the student to be educated. It stands between the elementary 
school in which the student can only understand, and is content 
with, the most superficial explanations and the higher schools in 
which the student seeks complete answers and ever fuller explana- 
tions. The secondary school student has passed beyond the ele- 
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mentary school student’s need for learning through physical activity, 
for drill and memorization as basis methods, for stories, play, and 
the simply imaginative, and he should have learned earlier the re- 
quirements of social adjustment. But he has not yet matured to 
the point that he feels the powerful attraction of the more adult 
mind for the meaning, beauty, organization, and system of the sub- 
ject disciplines themselves. Unlike the elementary school student, 
the secondary school student can do some independent or self-di- 
rected academic work. But unlike the advanced student, the sec- 
ondary school student finds his resources greatly limited and he 
feels the need for almost constant direction and support from his 
teacher. In short, the teacher looms less large in the life of the 
secondary school student than the teacher does in the life of the 
elementary school student but more large than he does in the life of 
the advanced student. For this reason the secondary school teacher 
is much more concerned with the total human life of the student 
than the university professor would ordinarily be. 

If the secondary school serves a specific function for its students, 
it follows that the secondary school teacher must be a specific kind 
of person with a quite specific interpretation of his role in the 
secondary school. However, to say that the secondary school teacher 
must be a specific kind of person is not at all to say that he will be 
a stereotype. On the contrary! It means that all secondary school 
teachers will draw their basic formation and inspiration from the 
same sources, but these very sources will give rise to rich, profound, 
and meaningful variety among the secondary school teachers them- 
selves. The personalist theory of secondary Teacher Education is 
in fact the best possible contradiction of the mechanical, formalized, 
and faceless approach to Teacher-Education. 

The personalist theory of Teacher Education at Notre Dame, 
and elsewhere, is based on three fundamental, and perhaps some- 
what old-fashioned premises: 1. The teacher is a learned person. 
2. The teacher is an artistic person. 3. The teacher is a good person. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER Is A Learned PERSON 


Central in the personalist concept of teacher preparation is the 
belief that the future teacher must be a learned person. The sec- 
ondary school is the home of theory and of learning. The teacher 
who is not a learned and learning person simply cannot be effective. 
Knowledge and personal learnedness are the very essence of the 
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teacher's life and the secondary school teacher who is not learned is 
at best a paradox and at worst a futility. 

The learning required of the secondary school teacher is a dis- 
tinctive type of learning, encompassing at least three elements. 

By reason of the general nature of secondary education the sec- 
ondary school teacher himself must be a person of liberal and 
humane culture. His own general background must be rich and 
fertile. His liberal knowledge of the various arts, sciences, and 
humanities must be extensive so that his imagination will be active 
and his reasoning power strong. He is at home with books and 
scholarship. Like the philosopher, nothing human is foreign to 
him. If society expects that all of its citizens be liberally educated, 
it is especially imperative that its teachers be so. 

Secondly, the teacher must be learned and must continue to 
learn in the subject matter which he teaches. The secondary school 
teacher need not have the same intensive grasp of a particular field 
that a college or university professor has. His task is a different 
kind of task. Nonetheless, he must know his field thoroughly and 
well. The secondary school teacher needs not only to know his 
subject area but also he must be able to cast it into a distinctive 
mode because his precise function is to teach it to secondary school 
students. Unless the teacher knows his subject well he will not be 
able to give it the mode, form, or organization proper to secondary 
school teaching. He will not know what to emphasize and what to 
omit; he will not know where to begin and the proper order of 
development; his illustrations will be vague and beside the point. 
Further, such a teacher would not understand the relationships of 
his area to the other areas of knowledge and to the life of the stu- 
dent. Knowledge of a particular area, to be sure, does not guaran- 
tee that a person will be able to teach it well in the secondary 
schools, but it is practically impossible to conceive of how a person 
could teach a subject of which he does not have a solid and growing 
knowledge. 

Finally, the teacher must be learned in the significance, the 
progress, the problems, the possibilities, and the responsibilities of 
his work. He must have a deep and accurate knowledge of those 
whom he intends to inform and to inspire. The minds and the 
total human personalities of his students are his area of special 
competence. He must know what part his teaching plays in the 
over-all education of the student. He must see his work as part of 
a total societal, institutional, and human effort. 
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THE TEACHER Is AN Artistic PERSON 


The personalist theory of secondary school teacher preparation 
includes the understanding that teaching is an art. Like all arts, it 
is best learned by the actual practice of the art; teaching is learned 
by teaching. No amount of knowledge and no amount to desire 
to teach will compensate for the lack of artistic ability. The art of 
teaching implies a sense of timing, of ordered progress, of emphatic 
style, of challenge, of calculated inter-action, and of mastery of the 
materials and the teaching situations. Not all persons who can 
communicate can be teachers any more than all persons who can 
write can be novelists. Some persons never acquire, to any high 
degree, the art of teaching even after long years of practice; other 
persons seem to have a native capacity for teaching and they improve 
constantly with practice. 

The fact that teaching is an art, and a highly individualized and 
demanding art, does not mean that one person cannot learn about 
the art from others. Every beginning teacher has already been ex- 
posed to the teaching of a large number of teachers and has made 
some judgments about what constitutes good teaching and what 
poor. He has inevitably learned much about teaching from other 
practitioners of the art. 

The personalist theory of teacher preparation insists, however, 
that the beginning teacher come into contact as often as possible 
with great persons who are great teachers. This becomes a conscious 
study of the art of one recognized as a superior teacher. Just as 
the young actor learns most about acting by observing, imitating, 
rehearsing with, and submitting himself to the criticisms and sug- 
gestions of an accomplished actor, so too the young teacher learns 
most about teaching through his reflective associations with accom- 
plished teachers. The most vivid way to learn how to motivate 
students or how to maintain proper discipline or how to explain 
a difficult segment of the subject matter is to observe how a success- 
ful teacher does it and to come to realize why some approaches work 
and others do not. Conversely, the best way to learn what to avoid 
is to observe a weak teacher and to understand the reasons for his 
weakness. 

The development of artistic ability and one’s own distinctive 
style of teaching comes with practice and experience. The early 
stages of teaching, however, must be closely checked and supervised 
to make sure the teacher does not fall into bad habits which would 
only solidify with practice. 
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THE TEACHER Is A Good PERSON 

The personalist concept of teacher preparation obviously would 
have to put greatest stress on the quality of the person who is to 
become a teacher. If teaching were only an art, it would not be 
necessary for the sake of teaching that the teacher-artist be a good 
person. Thus, for example, the actor need not be a good man in 
order to be a good actor, nor need the painter be a good man in 
order to be a good or even a great painter. A strong case might 
be built for the position that a good artist would be even better if 
he were also a good person, but art itself is to be judged not by the 
quality of the artist but by the quality of the art. 

Teaching is an art, to be sure; but it is much more than that. 
It is an activity involving and revealing the fullness of one human 
person, the teacher, as this impinges on the life of another human 
person, the student. The teacher is a guide as well as an artist. 
The quality of his teaching necessarily reflects the quality of his 
being; it is impossible to be a good teacher and a “bad” person. 

The statement that the teacher must be a good person might at 
first appear somewhat naive. But it has a much deeper meaning 
than simply locating the teacher “on the side of the angels.” It 
means that what the teacher is the student becomes; that which the 
teacher values and cherishes the student comes to value and cherish. 
Just as does the parent, so too does the teacher fashion his students 
after his own image. The aspirations and convictions of succeeding 
generations are a function of the quality of the teachers of the 
present generation. 


THE PROGRAM AT NoTRE DAME 

The various aspects and faces of the secondary school of the 
future are difficult to determine. The American secondary school 
has been in flux almost since its inception. The demands made on 
it and the opportunities open to it have been numerous in the past 
and will be even more numerous as it moves into the future. But 
the basic qualities necessary to effective secondary school teaching 
remain relatively constant. As Notre Dame moves into its new 
program of teacher education it will seek the best ways of assisting 
its students to attain these qualities. Thus prepared, they should 
be able to cope well, as human persons, with the changing prob- 
lems of the secondary school in a rapidly changing society. 














Claremont Graduate School Program 
for Team Teaching 


Harris A. TAYLOR 
Director, Teaching Team Program, Olaremont Graduate School 
KA 

URING THE 1957-58 school year the faculty of the Claremont 

Graduate School, working with representative school superin- 
tendents, curriculum directors, principals, guidance workers, and 
teachers, developed a conceptual model for a teaching team which 
embodied within it the “school within a school” idea. It was felt 
by this study group that the large secondary school of today made it 
very difficult for classroom teachers to know and understand their stu- 
dents, and that the students, except for some counseling concerning 
graduation requirements in relation to future plans, moved through 
the school pretty much on their own. Consequently, a definite plan 
for the development of teaching teams was proposed which included 
the forming of four to six teachers (representing major required 
subject offerings) into a teaching team and assigning 125 to 175 
students to them. Students were to remain with the teaching team 
for a two-year period of time. The teachers, working with this 
small student body for a relatively long time, were to operate as a 
small independent unit delivering to the students the benefits of a 
small secondary school without losing the benefits of a large second- 
ary school. The services of a non-certificated teacher-aide were to 
be made available to the team. 

This proposal was submitted to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education with the result that a grant of funds was made to the 
Claremont Graduate School to launch a one-year study in team 
teaching incorporating the basic ideas so far mentioned. During 
the 1958-59 school year, two teaching teams were placed into opera- 
tion, one at Palm Springs High School and the other at Azusa High 
School, and plans were made to start additional teams. 

Based on the experience gained during the initial stages of the 
project, the Ford Foundation granted approximately $500,000 to 
Claremont Graduate School to continue the project for five addi- 
tional years. Now fully financed, the project had in operation at 
the start of the 1959-60 school year two secondary-level teaching 
teams in Azusa High School, two in the Fullerton Union High 
School District, one in Upland High School, and one in Palm 
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Springs. Montebello and Riverside City Schools each started one 
teaching team at the junior high school level. Two elementary 
school teaching teams were also formed. 
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Additional Elements of the Teaching Team 


Each teaching team at the present time has a team leader who 
was either appointed by the local school principal or elected by the 
team members. This team leader is usually a regular teaching- 
member of the team, and is assigned one additional non-teaching 
period to conduct team business. Administrators are discouraged 
from serving as team leaders since one of the primary aims is to 
develop a small, independent teaching unit and an administrator 
has responsibilities for many other teachers and cannot commit his 
time and effort to a small teaching unit the way a teacher-leader 
can. This new role of team leader, with the high-level status and 
possible financial reward that may accompany it, will encourage 
strong classroom teachers to seek this role rather than one as a full- 
time administrator. 

Every teacher on the teaching team is given the same prepara- 
tion period. This enables the team to conduct team meetings dur- 
ing the regular school day and helps weld the team members into 
a productive working unit. 

The teacher-aide mentioned earlier, is made available one hun- 
dred hours a month. This aide is responsible to the team leader 
and team members, and the work schedule is determined by them, 
not by the administrator or members of his staff. Most teams em- 
ploy an aide to do the routine clerical tasks usually connected with 
teaching. However, some teams employ a liberal arts graduate who 
can do library research, develop bibliographies, etc. for teachers. 
These liberal arts graduates, who also type and do other clerical 
work for the team, are usually individuals who are primarily in- 
terested in giving service to the community rather than in supple- 
menting their financial income. 


Guidance Benefits to Students 


Since the “school within a school” idea is basic to this project, 
the teachers in their meetings can readily share information about 
each pupil in this relatively small student body. Although all 
teachers teach the same pupils in the team, each teacher is asked 
to carry the cumulative records for a proportionate share of the 
students. In this way, each pupil not only has a team of teachers 
who can focus on him but has one teacher who takes particular 
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interest in him. When an individual case study needs to be made, 
the teacher who is assigned that particular pupil develops the study. 
As mentioned earlier, the plan is to have students stay with the 
teaching team for two years, thus making maxium use of the knowl- 
edge of students gained by the teachers. 

The teaching team arrangement makes it possible for parents 
to discuss their children with all the student’s teachers at the same 
time. Teaching teams have solved some very difficult student prob- 
lems by using this technique. From time to time the teaching team 
can have students meet with them as a group. This, however, is 
sparingly used as a technique, since there are some dangers involved 
in such a situation. 

To facilitate the guidance function of the teaching team and to 
develop the concept of the teaching team as a relatively independent 
teaching unit, efforts are being made to have team teachers become 
proficient in a service specialty outside of their major subject field. 
Such functional specialties as tests and measurements, guidance and 
counseling, remedial instruction, use of community resources, etc., 
could be attained by team members so that they can serve the bal- 
ance of the team as resource persons in that area. No attempt will 
be made to develop team members in their service specialty to the 
extent that district specialists in this area could be eliminated. 


Organizational Benefits 


Not only does the teaching team arrangement, as developed here, 
upgrade the guidance function of the large high school, but it also 
bears directly upon the day-to-day instruction of students in the 
classroom. By having a small independent student body, the teach- 
ing team can, by prior arrangement, gain extreme flexibility in the 
size of classes and in the length of class periods. For example, it is 
possible for one teacher to teach all the team students (125 to 175) 
for four class periods. This, of course, would be the extreme varia- 
tion from usual practice. At the present time, team teachers do plan 
for large group instruction lasting longer than one period. 

The team teachers also plan mutually to support each others’ 
instructional program whenever it is feasible or desirable. At the 
present time, one teaching team has the English teacher working 
with all classes in Shakespeare, the Social Studies teacher working 
with all classes in studying the Elizabethan period, and the Latin 
teacher is helping both develop vocabulary pertinent to this pro- 
gram. Team teachers soon become aware of the many possibilities 
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to give aid to another teacher’s program without diminishing the 
power of his own course. 

Under the teaching team arrangement, the student’s homework 
assignments and test schedules can be regulated so as not to place 
too much or too little pressure upon the student for outside study. 
Team teachers can develop a weekly time schedule for the comple- 
tion of homework assignments and for the administering of tests. 
In this way, a more realistic program is developed. 

Some teaching teams produce a master list of spelling words 
each week. The English teacher gathers from the foreign language, 
mathematics and social studies teachers, and other team teachers, 
the new words to be introduced in their individual courses during 
the following week. These words are checked by all teachers in 
classes where they are used, and systematically taught by the Eng- 
lish teachers as a part of the course. 

By having the flexibility in size of classes and length of time of 
classes, the teaching team arrangement makes it advantageous to 
utilize citizen talent. One top speaker from the community can 
talk with all the pupils in the program at one time and for longer 
than one class period. Field trips can also be scheduled without 
disrupting the entire school as is now the case in many high schools. 

This new type of organization gives the school a new and better 
way of inducting teachers into the profession. Any teacher new to a 
building could benefit from being placed with a small, well organ- 
ized teaching unit along with three or four highly trained teachers. 
Some teacher-aides who have college degrees are scheduled to serve 
as teacher interns on a teaching team in the near future. 

For many years educators have bemoaned the fact that there 
were not enough opportunities in the typical school for the develop- 
ment of teacher leadership. The teaching team with its teacher- 
leader offers far better possibilities for leadership training than is 
now usually available. 

Experimentally, the Claremont Graduate School wishes to de- 
velop the teaching team arrangement to the point where a school 
would have in simultaneous operation several teaching teams, which 
would include a majority of the student body. At the present time, 
it has been easier to place college preparatory students into teach- 
ing team programs than students from any other group, because 
college preparatory students have a very stable curriculum with 
relatively few choices in subjects. The wide variety of courses 
offered other groups of pupils makes it almost impossible to get a 
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group of 125 to 175 pupils who take four courses in common and 
who are in the same grade. This problem is now being studied by 
school administrators, team teachers and staff from the Claremont 
Graduate School. Some new arrangement in scheduling courses 
for students needs to be developed before the schools can have a 
large number of teaching teams in operation at one time. 

As the teaching team concept develops, it is being viewed by 
some educators as the coming new administrative arrangement 
wherein team leaders work directly with the principal as a member 
of his administrative staff. In the transition period, some concern 
will need to be given to the present department heads who serve a 
semi-administrative role in the large secondary school. It is not 
proposed that these department heads be eliminated, but that they 
continue to recommend instructional supplies and equipment, re- 
view and develop curricular programs in their areas of specialty, 
etc. In other words, it should be the main concern of a department 
chairman and the department staff to determine the content of 
course offerings. 

In the ultimate development of this project, it is hoped that 
several teams will be in operation at one time in the same school, 
and that the team teachers who teach the same subject will be as- 
signed to a college teacher as a consultant in content. This consult- 
ant, approved by the teachers, would have the responsibility of 
working with these teachers individually or as a group. It is hoped 
that this human link between the secondary school and the college 
will produce the highest level of in-service education. Where this 
“community of scholars” approach is placed into operation without 
administrative maneuvering, it is felt that a most favorable climate 
for growth will be present. 


Evaluation of the Project 


An outline for use in the evaluation of the project was developed 
by Dr. Hubert Armstrong, Professor of Education at the Claremont 
Graduate School. This outline develops quite fully the rationale 
for evaluating the effects of the Teaching Team Program. Specific 
evaluation instruments have been prepared and are now being used. 
Among the presently developed evaluation instruments are: 


1.An instrument to determine the attitude and opinions of 
team teachers toward the project and the attitude and opinion 
of teachers not in the teaching team toward the project. 
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2.An instrument to determine the attitude and opinions of 
pupils in the project and those of pupils outside of the project. 

3. An instrument to determine the attitude and opinions of 
parents who have children in the project and those of parents 
who do not have children in the project. 
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In some cases, standardized achievement tests are being em- 
ployed, especially in those school districts without a consistent test- 
ing program. 

A very complete case study file is being kept. Periodic evalua- 
tions of the projects are being made and filed along with all other 
pertinent data. An evaluation team composed of the Director of 
the project, the Associate Director, Mr. Henry Crane; Dr. Hubert 
Armstrong, consultant on evaluation; and other faculty members 
from the Graduate School examine carefully the case study file on 
each team. Since it is the intent of the project to change the method 
of operation of the teams when conditions change or where better 
methods and procedures are developed, and since the present teach- 
ing teams are all organized somewhat differently from each other, 
the collecting and processing of historical data on each team is felt 
to be a very necessary part of the evaluation program. 


Hopes for the Future 


It is hoped that this project will point out ways in which high 
school teachers can give more careful attention to the pupil person- 
nel management phase of teaching, improve the instructional pro- 
gram directly through the efforts of teachers working as a team, and 
offer a new dimension to the in-service education of teachers in their 
own area of specialty. 

The results from the Azusa High School Teaching Team Pro- 
gram for the 1958-59 school year reveal that teacher morale stayed 
at a very high level, that very few pupils asked to be excused from 
the program, that discipline cases diminished, and that there was 
an increased amount of learning which took place. 

Will these accomplishments continue to be forthcoming? Will 
our major goals be reached? As this program unfolds during the 
next four and one-half years, some of the answers will be ours. We 
look forward with great eagerness. 

















The Brown Plan of Teacher Education 


ELMER R. SMITH 
Chairman, Education Department, Brown University 
KA 

HE AMERICAN people in no uncertain terms are calling for 

the improvement of their schools, yet the most serious obstacle 
to the betterment of education in the nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is the shortage of able, well-qualified teachers. Of 
great importance, therefore, is the development of sound programs 
of teacher education in representative colleges and universities 
which will add to the number of thoroughly competent teachers who 
are now in critical short supply. A welcome and growing emphasis 
on serving academically talented youth in the schools heightens the 
demand for teachers, especially at the secondary-school level, who 
can provide this superior instruction. It is natural in a search for 
such teaching talent and intellectual leadership that the nation is 
turning to its strong liberal arts colleges and universities. 

In his provocative book, “The Restoration of Learning,” Arthur 
Bestor devotes an entire chapter to the topic of the reorganization 
of teacher education in this country. In the opening sentence of 
this chapter he states: “The training of teachers for the public 
schools is one of the most important functions of the American uni- 
versity.” He goes on to say: 

“. .. It ought always to be treated as a function of the university 
as a whole. In recent decades it has not been so treated. The 
blame rests squarely upon the faculties of liberal arts and sciences, 
who have simply abdicated their responsibilities. By refusing to 
take seriously the problem of setting up sound and appropriate 
curricula for the education of teachers, scholars and scientists have 
left a vacuum into which the professional educationalists have 
moved. The latter have devised programs and devoted time and 
effort to the task when others were too proud or lazy to do so. Their 
programs will continue to prevail, and will diverge farther and 
farther from the ideals of scientists and scholars, until the latter 
demonstrate a real intention of committing themselves whole- 
heartedly to preparing teachers properly and adequately for public- 
school instruction.” 

Happily, Mr. Bestor’s criticism is not aimed in our direction, 
for the Brown Plan represents an effort of the whole University 
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to assist in the improvement of schools. By virtue of its early in- 
terest in the problem—it had one of the first fifth-year programs in 
this country for the preparation of teachers—Brown University has, 
among American colleges, firmly evidenced its belief that the inde- 
pendent liberal arts university has a prime obligation to assist ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to improve the quality of their in- 
structional programs. 

The hypothesis we have formulated is that the whole University 
has resources, human and physical, which if employed with reason- 
able intelligence ought to make a significant difference in the prep- 
aration of teachers for the secondary schools. This significance is 
scarcely to be appreciated, however, unless deliberate steps are 
taken to keep the parties involved supplied with a pretty fair under- 
standing of what is happening in this preparation. We have no 
tight little experiments which force teachers to zig when their nat- 
ural inclinations and chief talents lie in zagging, but we do try 
rather hard to keep them from standing still. We make strenuous 
efforts to keep the faculty—and I mean the whole faculty—aware of 
the problems we are encountering in the Rhode Island area and we 
have been remarkably successful in getting a high percentage of 
them involved in secondary issues and problems which I suspect 
three years ago they were unaware of or completely indifferent to. 
A good many of them still are. We are also working actively with 
school officials and school boards in creating a kind of discontent 
with some kinds of teaching. Teacher education with us is a whole 
University function. 

Briefly, we are seeking to do three things: 


First, to use both internship and apprenticeship training to 
prepare competent teachers; 

Second, to work with school officials in consciously creating a 
need for this new breed of teacher; 

Third, to develop deliberately with school boards and the gen- 
eral public a desire for some of the new approaches to 
teaching and the teachers to go with them. 


The Brown Plan of Teacher Education, in effect, had its be- 
ginnings in the deliberations of a select committee appointed in 
1956 by President Keeney. Presided over by Dr. R. B. Lindsay, 
Dean of the Graduate School, the committee urged the University 
to develop a comprehensive program of teacher education which 
would draw fully upon the institution’s total resources. The com- 
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mittee asked for efforts: (1) to increase the supply of able teachers 
by making preparation for teaching at Brown more attractive not 
only to its undergraduate and graduate students, but also to others 
not served, including older graduates of Pembroke and other liberal 
arts colleges; (2) to organize a Graduate Summer School for 
Teachers and to offer late afternoon and evening classes which 
would provide increasing opportunities for teachers to undertake 
study in the several disciplines rather than in pedagogy; (3) to 
bring the University faculty into close contact with local school 
officials in a study of educational problems through conferences, 
research, and workshops; and (4) to improve the quality of teach- 
ing in the high schools by offering the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching which would put a strong emphasis on subject-matter 
courses in the liberal arts and science. 

To assist in the development of this ambitious program, finan- 
cial aid was sought from the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, which early in 1957, granted the University the sum of $275,000 
for an experimental three-year period. Commenting on this grant, 
President Keeney said: 

“We are concerned about the failure of our liberal arts graduates, 
and those of other universities, to go into high school teaching in 
larger numbers. The trend is reversing, especially at Pembroke, but 
not enough are looking to a career as teachers in secondary educa- 
tion, despite the national need and the growing rewards. The 
number is small compared with those going on to graduate work in 
other fields. We believe we shall open the door for more of our 
graduates to enter teaching with this kind of program. 

“Put it another way: the American secondary school, seeking to 
strengthen and adapt its curriculum to serve youth more effectively, 
represents an educational task worthy of the ablest talent a univer- 
sity can produce. Able liberal arts graduates who plan to make 
teaching their life work should be cultivated, broad-minded persons 
capable of leadership of youth and of the community in a wide 
range of intellectual, social, and spiritual affairs. They should 
bring to the secondary classroom enthusiasm and superior intellec- 
tual training. Our present goal is to assist such worthy ambitions. 

“Many universities have made an effort to improve school sys- 
tems by the development of a college or school of education,” Presi- 
dent Keeney explained. “Thereby they have cut off the student 
teachers from the full participation and influence of a liberal arts 
faculty. Our plan is the reverse: to make important use of that 
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faculty, offering the teacher a broad and intensive knowledge of 
subject matter in his field, which he has often had to neglect be- 
cause of his preoccupation with pedagogy in the technical sense.” 

The indispensable foundation of the preparation for teaching 
afforded under the Brown Plan for service in any school, whether 
public or private, is a first-rate liberal education in the traditional 
sense. Candidates with this kind of background are recruited for 
the MAT degree. While each program is more or less individual- 
ized, each candidate must complete eight semester courses at the 
graduate level, at last four of which must be in his subject-matter 
field. The balance of his program is made up of systematic study 
of education and its problems and practice teaching, or internship, 
under expert supervision. Students who devote full time can 
usually complete degree requirements in an academic year and re- 
lated summer study; a candidate may begin his work at the be- 
ginning of either semester or the summer session. 

Our program is different. Unlike those in most institutions 
which have MAT degrees, it rides off in two directions, serving both 
the pre-service and in-service teachers. Our MAT degree requires 
32 semester hours of courses, half of which must be in subject fields. 
There is a thesis and practice teaching. 

As far as possible students’ programs are individualized after 
consultation with advisors in the departments of the major and the 
minor. Since we do not have a school or college of education, sub- 
ject courses are taken in departments of arts and sciences, with this 
significant difference. We have designed 52 distinct MAT courses 
in the subject areas, given in the summer session and in the aca- 
demic year in the late afternoon hours to permit in-service teachers 
to attend some of them. The course content is determined by the 
department with the assistance of a secondary-school consultant who 
during the first semester in which it is taught becomes a class mem- 
ber. The courses are reviewed by the curriculum commiittee, the 
MAT Policy Group, and the Graduate Council. Thus far, we have 
had to import only two instructors to teach these 52 courses, and 
eight have been taught by department chairmen. 

Initiated in 1957, the Master of Arts in Teaching degree was 
awarded to two candidates in 1958 and to seventeen in 1959, a num- 
ber likely to be doubled at Commencement this June. At present 
there are 109 students enrolled for the MAT degree, 21 of whom 
are Pembroke graduates. This is in addition to a score or more 
among fifty members of the current National Science Foundation 
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academic-year institute in residence who are expected to complete 
degree requirements in August after twelve months of concentrated 
study. Two graduates of Pembroke are among this group. 

The Graduate Summer School of Teachers, the first in the Uni- 
versity’s long history, opened in 1957 with 50 students. Enrollment 
doubled in 1958 as it did in 1959; it is expected to reach a record 
high next summer with a greatly expanded curriculum and teach- 
ing staff. 

In May, 1957 the University was given the first of a series of 
grants by the National Science Foundation to conduct institutes 
designed to strengthen the competence of secondary-school science 
and mathematics teachers through subject-matter study. The first 
series, totalling $24,150, has supported refresher-type courses for 
teachers in the Southern New England area. The second series has 
supported summer institutes which have brought teachers from 47 
states and Canada to the campus for summer study in 1958 and 
1959 with grants of $119,800. It has just been announced that 
Brown will receive an additional grant of $58,800 for a similar 
program this June. The third series of grants from the National 
Science Foundation, by far the most extensive, have been for aca- 
demic year institutes, one of which is currently in progress and 
another will be conducted next year. Brown has received $668,300 
for this purpose. In summary, the National Science Foundation 
has provided since 1957 the sum of $881,050 for the re-education of 
science and mathematics teachers under the Brown Plan. 

Among other steps taken may be listed briefly the following: 
(1) a series of lectures, conferences, workshops and discussions on 
school problems, including a lecture by Dr. James B. Conant which 
attracted an audience of 1200 persons; (2) the development by the 
departments of philosophy and psychology of courses in the philos- 
ophy and psychology of education; (3) the use of course consultants, 
able secondary-school teachers who double as critics in the schools for 
Brown practice teachers, to help design and operate MAT courses; 
(4) a teacher-lecture series involving the use of experts in various 
subject fields; (5) a new course for school administrators to permit 
research in the problems of curriculum. 
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A basic assumption in the Brown Plan is that a single attack on 
the problem of improving the quality of instruction by way of 
training able teachers is not enough. Needed are at least two other 
interelated actions: the first, strong efforts to get school officials in 
Southern New England to utilize in their classrooms what we think 
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is the superior training our Master of Arts in Teaching candidates 
bring to their schools; and the second: general acceptance by the 
public of the kind of exceptional teaching likely to be assured their 
children by teachers with a mastery of their subject fields. 

To develop this three-pronged approach: work with teachers, 
with school officials, and with the general public, the University 
sought additional support from the Ford Foundation. In April, 
1959 the sum of $1,047,000 was granted for this purpose. Designed 
to extend over a six-year period, the plan calls for specific projects 
of teacher recruitment and training, professional service to schools, 
and work with the general public in order to achieve, in the words 
of the Ford Foundation, “A major breakthrough in teacher educa- 
tion in this country.” 

“The developing Brown Plan,” commented President Keeney 
with reference to this grant, “is much more than a program of 
teacher training. It is an effort to bring together the University, 
the schools, and their communities in a common attack on a com- 
mon problem. It is gratifying to see that all parties are beginning 
to act as co-workers. The grant is tapered, so that funds available 
are reduced each year, in the expectation that the program will 
become self-supporting, so far as the University is concerned, either 
from tuition or philanthropy; and that schools and school com- 
mittees will provide support to their teachers who seek to improve 
themselves in order to be able to serve better. We expect to be 
able to work out internships, so that new teachers will be self- 
supporting. 

“Brown has undertaken this effort partly from a sense of obliga- 
tion to our community, but partly because it is essential to us that 
high school graduates be well prepared to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of our undergraduate curricula.” 

Chief among the innovations in the Brown Plan is an inter- 
change scheme under which the University will cooperate with sec- 
ondary schools of Southern New England in the training of both 
“veteran” teachers and graduate students who are preparing to 
enter the teaching profession. The University will encourage school 
systems of the area to develop policies of “leaves of absence for 
graduate study” to permit older qualified teachers to add to their 
teaching skill through further study. To replace experienced 
teachers released for study at Brown the University will provide 
“interns” for the school year who will serve as temporary teachers 
in the classrooms vacated. Both the veterans and the interns will 
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receive full tuition graduate fellowships from the University, and the 
veteran teachers will be entitled to additional payments in salary 
adjustments. It is expected that school systems will pay the interns 
for their service in the schools. 

In a transition from unpaid practice teaching to paid internship 
we have quite by accident hit upon another pattern of getting liberal 
arts graduates ready for teaching in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. This comes about in school systems in our area which 
are on semi-annual promotion. MAT students came to us in the 
summer, take 10 hours of professional education courses including 
observation of teaching and then in the first semester carry a course 
load which in addition to subject matter courses includes practice 
teaching. This certifies them provisionally to teach. They accept 
employment as full time teachers and carry with us one to two 
courses a semester in academic fields until degree credits (32 se- 
mester hours) are achieved. 

A further feature of our degree program is the use of course 
consultants in the design and launching of Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing Courses. Course consultants, selected secondary school teach- 
ers highly successful in the subjects which they are teaching, assist 
the faculty in developing courses in the light of problems teachers 
will face in secondary classrooms. While this service alone should 
justify their use, consultants will have a series of other responsibili- 
ties and opportunities whose usefulness may significantly surpass 
this first role—especially as they make possible the development of 
the “team concept” in Rhode Island schools. 

The course consultant, representing expert opinion with respect 
to secondary school problems, may be expected to help keep sub- 
ject courses somewhat in line with the realities of the secondary 
classroom, and, also provide counseling service of inestimable value 
in helping prospective teachers to translate into practice what is 
learned in the courses. In effect he will be the human link in 
bridging the gap between the secondary school and the liberal arts 
university. 

The course consultant’s real usefulness is expected, however to 
be realized in his own school, where, as a result of his consultantship, 
he is expected to attain a new stature. 

This stature will come not only from his selection by the Uni- 
versity as consultant, but also in his service as critic for students 
who will be assigned to the school by Brown for supervised practice 
teaching as part of their degree requirements. This will mean, of 
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course, increased compensation for the teacher, as consultant and 
as critic for each student assigned. In addition to these responsi- 
bilities, and compensations, the consultant will be brought back to 
the campus on occasion to plan, and, in fact, to chair the confer- 
ences planned to bring together the University faculty and the fac- 
ulties of the secondary schools in bringing about improvements in 
high school instruction. 

Obviously, it costs considerably more to staff a MAT course with 
professor and course consultant than it does to staff a conventional 
one with professor alone, but the production of leadership is always 
a more costly business than the production of followers. The Uni- 
versity’s experience with course consultants confirms a prior con- 
viction that not only do they add considerably to the usefulness of 
the University’s course, but that they affect almost immediately 
secondary practice. The course consultant in Shakespeare led a daily 
luncheon discussion in the Brown Refectory that attracted 100% of 
the class membership each day for an extended review of his day’s 
lecture. The course consultant in physics requested his school prin- 
cipal in September to assign him classes in physics (he had been 
previously assigned classes in chemistry) in order that he might put 
into practice the lessons in physics he had learned in the course in 
which he had acted as consultant. Moreover, he has already sched- 
uled meetings with his colleagues in the secondary school to suggest 
needed changes in the school’s curriculum. 

The consultant, therefore, becomes, in effect, the clinical leader 
of an in-service program of training that can have a dramatic effect 
on secondary school practice. By the virtue of his relationship with 
the University, he can influence not only the content of the MAT 
course designed for prospective teachers but, as critic, bring about an 
improvement in the quality of service rendered by the neophyte 
teacher that can benefit materially the teacher, the school system, 
and, indirectly, the University. His participation in the MAT 
course, his planning and discussion roles in University conferences, 
his criticship, his opportunities to effect close relationships between 
the University and secondary schools, his chance to bring within his 
range of influence both beginning teachers and colleagues on his 
staff make him, in a very real sense, a team leader. In addition, his 
consultantship will give him a depth and breadth of preparation 
for his role that will out-distance that of any of the school staff. 
He will, without ceasing to be a teacher, be in the unusual position 
of educational leader. 
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Should it be desirable (and perhaps necessary) in the future to 
organize teams of teaching personnel including subject specialists, 
beginning teachers, and members of the community who can con- 
tribute to the work of the school full or part time, then the con- 
sultant would be in a strategic position to provide the direction 
such a team would undoubtedly need. We are now in the process 
of capitalizing on this possibility. 

The director of the MAT Program at Brown dares hope that in 
the consultant idea the University may have found a fruitful way 
of breeding leadership that will make a frontal attack on the prob- 
lem of improving the quality of education in American secondary 
schools. 

We are also working with school systems in the development of 
the use of electronic aids in foreign language instruction, having 
just appointed a professor of linguistics and education, one of the 
first in the country. With the use of a new language laboratory, 
designed with an invisible screen to permit teachers to see students 
being taught, we hope to develop content that will set a pattern for 
the growing use of language laboratories in secondary schools. We 
are initiating a series of clinic sessions to be attended over a period 
of 15 weeks by department heads interested in working out new ways 
of utilizing mechanical aids to foreign language instruction. 

We are now using our Master of Arts in Teaching students in 
our closed circuit TV set-up to experiment (or play around with) 
desirable new ways of setting up demonstrations in biology and in 
physics, among other teaching experiences. 

As for Professional Services to Schools—seeking to utilize the 
talents of our MAT graduates—we are planning a series of insti- 
tutes in the humanities to help demonstrate to schools the possibili- 
ties of stepping up the quality of their programs. One project in- 
volves the use of personnel of the American University Field Serv- 
ices in seminars peopled by high school students. We now have 
about 150 teachers in the Master of Arts in Teaching degree pro- 
gram. Thirty-one are full-time pre-service students, forty-eight are 
in an Academic Year Institute and the remainder are in-service 
people in our area. Because our latest grant came in April we were 
unable to launch on any extensive basis the internship program for 
which we were given support, although we do have a half dozen 
teachers in this set-up with a goal of forty-five anticipated next year. 

Our efforts rest, in part, on a set of principles which may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Unless the program the trainees follow 
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is rigorous and demanding, it will not attract capable graduates, 
(2) Unless the University as a whole has considerable respect for 
the program it will achieve less than its purpose, (3) Unless a way 
is found to test out this assumed superior training in the class- 
rooms it will lose the support of cooperating school systems on which 
it must depend, and, (4) Unless there is an increasing general 
awareness on the part of school officials of the ingredients that make 
this kind of training unique and desirable, it will not be prized 
and eventually will not be purchased. 

In addition to the teacher interchange, the Brown Plan contem- 
plates a number of other services for neighboring school systems, in- 
cluding refresher institutes for teachers of the humanities. Mem- 
bers of the Brown faculty and experts from other institutions will 
work with teachers and school officials in improving standards and 
methods. 

Already under way is the Brown-Warren Project, called by the 
Providence Evening Bulletin editorially ‘“‘a pilot study that is the 
most meaningful news about local education in Rhode Island in 
several decades.” The project permits a whole town school system 
to become a laboratory for a searching examination into better 
methods of teaching children. Ten members of the Brown faculty 
representing different disciplines are taking part. 

In January the University will launch a project jointly spon- 
sored by the departments of economics and education and the 
Weekapaug Group, an organization of local industrialists, called 
“Economics in Action,” that is designed to foster increased under- 
standing of economic issues and an extension of efforts to bring these 
within the comprehension of secondary-school students. 

Recently placed in operation for the training of teachers is a 
new language laboratory supervised by a professor of linguistics 
and education, who is presently conducting workshops in the use 
of electronic aids in secondary-school classrooms. At the end of 
this month Brown will begin experimenting with classroom TV in 
the training of teachers. Soon to be announced is a program for 
aiding retiring military personnel to fit themselves for teaching posi- 
tions in small colleges and in secondary schools. 

Among the problems we are facing and will perhaps continue to 
encounter in the Brown Plan of Teacher Education are these: 


1. The recruitment of qualified students to do graduate level 
work and to perform capably in the classroom. 
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2. Working out of more effective arrangements with school 
systems to do three things: (a) pay for training of teachers, (b) per- 
mit innovations in the classrooms as part of this training, (c) em- 
ploy at a higher price these superior teachers. 

3. Getting a supply of capable veteran secondary school teachers 
to enter the exchangeship and to encourage them to continue super- 
vision of Brown students in their schools upon returning to their 
classrooms. 

4. Getting increased prestige in the schools (via increased salary 
and status for our course consultants) as a prelude to exploration 
of the team concept of teaching. 

The University intends to exploit vigorously and imaginatively 
its opportunities to serve schools in these and other ways. Seeking 
to effect a real breakthrough in teacher education will be a chal- 
lenge fraught with both meaning and excitement, for it will require 
Brown, in conducting such a program successfully, to realize more 
fully its own liberal ends and goals. 











The Scholar-Teacher 
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Chairman of the Department of Education, Director of the Master of Arts in Teaching, 
Johns Hopkins University 


KA 

HEN ROBERT FROST was asked recently, “What worries 

you most about America today,” he replied that “worries” was 

a hard word for him; but he went on to say that, more than anything 

else, he wanted to tone up the high schools. To do this he recom- 

mended the establishment of named academic chairs after the man- 

ner of endowed chairs in the colleges. Whether such chairs are 

appropriate or not, teachers in our high schools worthy of filling 
them are. 

Although now somewhat on the defensive, the people most di- 
rectly responsible for the American system of public education have 
been vain-glorious about it. Some of this scholastic self-glorifica- 
tion is justifiable. When the last accounts on America are cast, uni- 
versal education through the secondary school may well rank first 
among her unique contributions to civilization. However, at pres- 
ent, the high school needs profound reconsideration and reform. 
First, the quantitative requirements of the great ideal of universal 
education have not been provided; the schools need more buildings, 
more books, and more teachers. A second reform that is needed 
attests in some measure at least to the success of the schools: a cur- 
riculum that was designed for the simple academic requirements of 
a pioneer society and for the political and social adjustment of 
immigrants is no longer adequate. The scientific and technological 
needs of modern society are obvious; but in other ways also our 
democracy exhibits a sophistication beyond that of the schools. The 
aristocrats of the world of learning—Homer, Plato, Shakespeare, 
Freud, Santayana—have put aside their academic canonicals and 
now, clothed in gaudery of paperbacks, mingle in public places with 
Guns between Suns and Vengeance Is Mine. The high school cur- 
riculum, although more selective, is inferior to the best the drug- 
store offers. 

A third reform needed is the recruitment of more teachers with 
continuing intellectual interests. The discussion which follows 
attempts, first, to justify the alleged need for scholar-teachers, and 
then to describe briefly a program for their preparation. 
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If secondary education is to fullfill the promises that were made 
for it, we must have more teachers of high intellectual capacity, 
continuing academic interests, and discriminating tastes; and we 
must make it possible for them to teach and to live as intelligent 
people. It should be said at the outset that such teachers will not 
be indifferent to the problems of students or to the methodology 
of teaching. Whatever the inadequacies of modern education, its 
clear gains over the old include a concern for individual students 
and for improving the techniques of instruction. Every teacher 
should be interested in his students as well as in his subject matter. 
However, the relative emphasis will vary from teacher to teacher; 
and the students will profit from having some teachers whose pri- 
mary interest is their subject matter. Interest in the personal prob- 
lems of students is humanitarian, and humanitarianism is a virtue 
that is at home in the schools; but the schools are not exclusively 
humanitarian institutions. The problems of the immature and the 
unfortunate, with their incontestable appeal, can suffocate scholar- 
ship. A grave and similar threat to scholarship lies in a preoccupa- 
tion with the personal and endless variations on method. It is 
doubtful that many teachers of intellectual ability will remain in 
teaching, if they are required to devote their professional life largely 
to the personal problems of students, the techniques of teaching, 
and the routine matters of organization. The real tragedy of teach- 
ing is reflected in the topics of conversation in the teachers’ lounge. 

In recommending that the secondary schools seek the scholar- 
teacher, we may be charged with advocating an elite corps of in- 
tellectuals, who will repeat in the high schools the self-conscious 
and unproductive intelligentsia that are often protected in the 
colleges. This is not an inevitable consequence; we can attract into 
high school teaching intelligent, scholarly, and secure college gradu- 
ates, who want to pursue an academic career both because of its 
intrinsic satisfactions and the opportunity it offers to do good in the 
world unobtrusively. To be self-consciously identified with an in- 
tellectual elite would be repellent to them, for as Albert Guerard 
has said, “To claim membership in an elite is to be self-branded 
with incurable vulgarity.” To study, to converse on intellectual 
matters, to strive for excellence in the works of the mind, these 
should be the normal pursuits of the high school teacher. 

Since American life in all its idealism, self-assurance, egalitarian- 
ism, and banality is faithfully reflected in the common schools, a 
stubborn question intrudes itself: what place has the teacher who 
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stresses intellectual excellence in our democratic schools? The 
answer is both complicated and harsh. First, there seems to be 
little question that our vast public educational system shows signs 
of anti-intellectualism. Governed by humanitarian and politically- 
minded men, it appears to stress utilitarian and social values al- 
most to the exclusion of intellectual and aesthetic ones. At any 
rate men of ideas and taste have had difficulty being accepted by 
the schools. Academically minded teachers, fresh from the colleges, 
look for colleagues with whom they can discuss such topics as the 
biographical accuracy of Tacitus on Tiberius, the status of Turner’s 
frontier thesis or of Darwinism, the relative merits of Aaron Cop- 
land and Samuel Barber, or even of Dr. Zhivago, and The Horse’s 
Mouth. Rarely do they find them. To be sure most teachers may 
be too harried and too busy to read anything besides the lessons 
they teach; but undoubtedly to engage in discussions of this kind 
would be to run a risk of being labeled pejoratively as an “egg- 
head,” who is not sufficiently concerned about the “‘needs of youth.” 
The common schools have become too common. The sanguine 
prophets of universal education did not foresee the schools descend- 
ing to the lowest common intellectual denominator. 

On the other hand, many intellectuals have been anti-American 
in their ideas about education. Apparently apprehensive about the 
fate of intellectualism in the Gadarene stampede, they have been 
reluctant to accept universal high school education. But the people, 
who in a democracy have reserved the right to make the great de- 
cisions about public policy, have decided that the high school shall 
become one of the common schools. It is not clear, however, that 
they have decided or even considered that they have the right to de- 
cide what the rewards of intellectual excellence shall be within the 
school. Certainly there is little indication that the people in gen- 
eral have been as adverse to rewarding scholarly attainment as some 
professional educators have. However, there does seem to be a 
great deal of confusion and some genuine conflict in the notion of a 
democratic school rewarding those, who by virtue of natural en- 
dowments, excel in matters of intellect. Perhaps, the analogy of 
the superior athlete, often invoked by the intellectual to justify 
academic recognition, may serve as a model. The hero of the grid- 
iron is given honor, money, and notoriety; but the recognition is 
clearly given for a special ability, and the students who do not make 
the first team still have a place in the school. Perhaps, the modern 
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high school, while stressing academic attainment for all, should 
reward various kinds of ability and achievement. 

This conflict between scholarly excellence and democracy in 
education is strange as conflicts go. Apparently most people would 
prefer to preserve the values in both; hence their reluctance to take 
a clear position. It is in the high schools that this question will be 
answered; and the anticipation of this event is creating much of the 
current excitement about secondary education. 

Another objection to our proposal that the high schools de- 
liberately provide for the scholar-teacher is likely to come from pro- 
fessional educators. With varying degrees of self-interest, but for 
the most part in all sincerity, they believe that the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching requires that undergraduate education be related 
to and include courses in Education, observation, and student teach- 
ing; and that graduate work too should be designed to increase the 
teacher’s knowledge of the educational process. Our recommenda- 
tion, therefore, would appear to strike a devastating blow to teach- 
ing as a profession. We shall now consider this matter of profes- 
sional training. 

In any fair and candid appraisal, some of the literature that 
passes for the subject matter of Education is as vapid and preten- 
tious as any that ever sought admission to academic society. One 
could easily assemble an exhibit of this monstrous disgrace by 
selecting a fair number of the text books in the field, which unfortu- 
nately seem to enjoy great popularity among the professionals. It 
is unnecessary here to regale the reader with samples of this litera- 
ture. Its content is voluble nonsense; its style is born of an impure 
union of tender sentimentality and pretentious jargon. The mys- 
tery lies in the fact that so much nonsense is accepted as the subject 
matter of so vast and interesting a phenomenon. 

These strictures on the literature of Education which have given 
it a bad name should not obscure the fact that there does exist a 
respectable subject matter in education, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, which many of the critics of the extravagances seem to ignore. 
Incidentally, it would be to the advantage of the schools and of the 
Republic if this body of subject matter were increased. A reason- 
able number of scholars should be engaged in research and study 
in education. Furthermore, all teachers, even the scholar-teachers, 
should study the subject matter of Education. The fallacy in 
teacher education has been the assumption that every teacher 
should be a specialist or a scholar in Education. The high schools 
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need a corps of scholars—linguists, mathematicians, historians, tl 
biologists, physicists—who are competent in the techniques of teach- 

ing, but who continue to be primarily interested in their subject a 
matter. Once lightly over the “aims and objectives of education in t 
a democracy” is enough for these teachers. The high schools also b 
need a smaller corps of specialists in Education—experts in counsel- t 


ing, testing, audio-visual aids, organization, and strategy. Since this 


second corps will occupy positions of influence they should recognize I 
the importance of the scholar in the schools. a 

A third objection to our proposal may be raised by the apostles I 
of realism, who will say that, no matter how desirable it is to have i 
scholarly teachers, it is impossible in the modern schools. The slow z 
learners, the demands of crowded schedules and classrooms, the t 
social role of the school all require professional educators as teach- a 
ers. But no more than half of the students in school are slow , 
learners; crowded schedules and classrooms can be changed, and ( 
whatever else the school proposes to do, it cannot neglect its aca- I 
demic responsibility. For this academic responsibility scholar- 
teachers are needed, and deliberate provision should be made for 1 
them. Such teachers can make a greater contribution to the educa- 
tion of youth by spending their evenings reading than by attending | 
P.T.A. meetings, taking tickets at the basketball games or chaperon- 
ing wiener roasts. Furthermore, they should not be required to | 
spend much of their time in committees on curriculum reform, | 





community relations, and safety patrols. Some teachers prefer to | 
engage in extracurricular and community activities; others prefer 

to study and to think in solitude. The high schools need both 

kinds of teachers. However, since the contribution of the intellec- 

tual is less obvious and more remote than that of the more humani- 

tarian and socially-minded teacher, he needs greater protection in 

the schools. Furthermore, better utilization of the talents of teachers 

would provide more congenial work for all; and the use of tele- 

vision and technological aids would give them more time to make 

their unique contributions to education. 

Recognition of the need for teachers with more knowledge of 
and more interest in subject matter has recently come from groups 
outside professional education. The National Science Foundation 
has established institutes for teachers in service so that they may 
study science. The Whitney Foundation has established the John 
Hay Fellowships that are awarded to outstanding teachers so that 
they may spend a year on the campus of a great university. For 
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the training of new teachers the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has supported a number of fifth year programs for liberal 
arts college graduates, in which the students have an opportunity 
to do advanced work in their subjects. We shall now describe 
briefly one of these fifth year programs, which stresses the impor- 
tance of subject matter for the high school teacher. 

In 1957 with the aid of a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, and with the cooperation of the local public 
and private schools, the Johns Hopkins University initiated a new 
program for the training of secondary school teachers. The design 
is simple and the curriculum flexible. Liberal arts college gradu- 
ates with good to superior undergraduate records and with an in- 
terest in secondary school teaching are admitted in June, February, 
and September of each year. ‘They spend twelve months in training. 
The summer term is devoted to pedagogical courses, normally edu- 
cational psychology, principles of secondary school teaching, special 
methods, and observation, although substitutions may be made. 
During the regular academic year, the student teaches for one se- 
mester in the schools at the salary of an uncertified teacher and 
studies for one semester in the department of his academic field. 
In addition he takes an advanced course in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. Specific requirements are kept to a minimum and there is 
no attempt to proscribe in detail the courses that are good for teach- 
ers. A great deal of faith is placed in the intelligence and interests 
of the prospective teachers. 

Two aspects of the curriculum deserve further discussion. First, 
the substitution of the internship for the traditional practice teach- 
ing is somewhat controversial in educational circles. Admittedly it 
is more difficult to begin teaching without practice teaching, but it 
is also more challenging. Supervision is provided for the intern 
teachers by the Department of Education at the University and by 
the schools; some interns need a great deal, others do extremely well 
with a minimum of classroom supervision. All students participate 
in a seminar on the problems of teaching; and all are treated as 
mature, responsible persons. Generally, they have responded as they 
have been treated. 

During the semester on campus the student carries a normal load 
of course work in his academic field. He is encouraged to take 
some courses that will help him with his teaching—for example, an 
English teacher may need more work in American literature, or 
perhaps a history teacher should have some work in historiography. 
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Also, he is encouraged to take some courses in which he has an in- 
tellectual interest, and which he may not have a chance to take later; 
for example Far Eastern studies or oceanography. It would be de- 
sirable if these prospective teachers had more time for independent 
study, for conversation, and for writing. 

Now in its third year, the program promises to be successful. 
The opportunity to learn to teach by teaching, and to pursue one’s 
academic interests as a mature, graduate student continues to appeal 
to a surprising number of liberal arts college graduates. Nearly 
all of them have completed the program successfully. Ninety per 
cent have gone into secondary teaching. Whether they remain 
depends largely upon the opportunity they have there to live and 
teach in an atmosphere of learning and civility. 





